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THE REFORM BILL. 


In our last number we made some remarks 
on the state of the Reform Bill, and re- 
ferred to the statements of Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham and Manchester on the sub- 
ject. In these paragraphs eleven and 
a-half millions are printed for seven and 
a-half millions, as, in the opinion of Mr. 
Bright, the number of males in the United 
Kingdom of twenty-one years of age and 
upwards. Our attention has been called 
to the error by one gentleman who thinks 
that we do Mr. Bright an injustice in our 
remarks. The printer or the writer did 
injustice to the member for Birmingham 
in placing eleven for seven to the extent 
of four millions; but as it was followed 
by some rough calculations all founded on 
the real seven instead of the erroneous 
eleven, no great harm can have occurred. 
‘ We endeavour to do justice to all men, 
and seldom interfere with their motives, for 
they are not open to us; but we have 
anxiously endeavoured to believe that Mr. 
Bright has been guided by excellent 
motives, although we think he has pursued 
aD erroneous oh on Reform. 

In 1858 measures had been adopted to 
consolidate and extend the movement for 
a complete or manhood suffrage ; equitable 
electoral districts ; the ballot ; and trien- 


nial Parliaments. All these objects were 
supposed to consist with the opinions of 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, and their y. 
We had differed occasionally from the de- 
tails of many of their plans and schemes ; 
rojects 


but we believed that all these 





would remain over until they co 


be re- 





ferred to the common sense of the men 
whose families and interests are affected 
by them. Towards the close of that year, 
1858, Mr. Bright announced his plan of a 
franchise founded on poor-rates; erro- 
neous in principle, because poor-rates are 


unconnected with the objects of general 
government; and impracticable in England 
or Scotland where their incidence differs 


in counties or unions—being occasionally 
inflicted on earnings; generally on rents, 
but without any fixed standard, so the 
amount adopted varies in different quarters. 
In addition to the fact that a rating quali- 
fication was impolitic, the other fact that 
it is impracticable without a new Poor 
Law Act stood in the way. This diffe- 
rence in detail destroyed the movement. 
A general notion spread among the people 
that their aid was required only to promote 
the purposes of political leaders. They 
had been before Hesinelated, and disap- 
pointed frequently; so they determined 
to wait the will of the Government. The 
Derby Cabinet having pro a measure 
of Reform were defeated, and dissolved 
Parliament. Before the new Parliament 
assembled the Liberal members met in 
Willis’s Rooms, and to support a 
coalition Cabinet against the Derby 
Government, without obtaining any terms 
on the Reform Bill; unless, mdeed, two 
seats in the Cabinet could be deemed 
— From that maps and from 
the subsequent vote a few independent 
7 Hac ag anced and their conduct was 
bitterly censured in many quarters. They 
I 
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refused to be driven like sheep to the poll ; 
and the result vindicates their decision. 

We have the first bill of the Derby 
Government, and we know that the second 
was to be an improvement on the first ; 
but the first was superior to the bill of 
the present Government, which we are 
now to describe. Twelve months have 
been therefore lost to the cause of Reform 
by the vote consequent upon the meeting 
in Willis’s Rooms; and not only has the 
time been lost, but now we are offered a 
smaller Bill than the Derby Government 
proposed. ~ 
he borough franchise was left unaltered 
in the first Derby Bill; but we would 
rather have it unchanged than cobbled up 
in a manner altogether unsatisfactory. 
The entire evil was left to be dealt with 
in a subsequent bill at a subsequent date ; 
and the decisive principle contained in the 
first proposal was the equalization of the 
borough and the eounty qualifications. 
This achievement almost reconciled us to 
the postponement of a change in the 
borough qualifications, if the unenfran- 
chised could not carry a personal suffrage. 
They were able to accomplish the object 
if they had been pleased to try. They 
have not endeavoured, beeause they have 
been checked by those who should have 
guided them, until they have become apa- 
thetic, careless, and listless—a dangerous 
state of the public mind, for those who 
wish to see the country governed by 
honest politics. 

The Derby Government were under- 
stood to have abandoned this excellent 
principle of equal qualification for country 
and town; and to have adopted a six 

und qualification by rental for boroughs, 
in their bill of last year. That bill was 
never printed. The meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms interposed a veto between the bill 
and the constituencies, without knowing 
the particulars of the former, or having 
secured anything better in its place. We 
rye trust that the Liberal members 
of Parliament will never again join a 
caucus of this character, and run in a ruck 
blindfolded. It is the evil of party and a 
r Se Parties must exist, but in this case 
the party fought not for measures but for 
men. Now, what have the men done for 
them ? 

We have long advocated a complete 
Reform of Parliament, and we have post- 
poned the publication of this number un- 


THE PROPOSED FRANCHISE. 


til we could give some account of Lord 
John Russell’s measure. 

The members of the Commons believe, 
like the Foreign Secretary and the Times 





newspaper, that the public are perfectly 
_ apathetic on the subject. They are cor- 
‘rect. The public submit to this operation 
‘with a supreme contempt of consequen- 
ces. The present constituencies have 
sent 654 gentlemen to represent them in 
the Commons, and they suppose that they 
are represented by these gentlemen ; but 
when in the committee on the duties res- 
pecting artificial ftowers and silks, although 
they affect the living of three or four 
hundred thousand. persons, not one-half of 
the members were present. This is re- 
presentation ! 

The Ministry acted wisely in bringing 
all the three bills at once before the Com- 
mons, and in endeavouring to carry all 
three through in the same session. The 
number of borough electors in England 
and Wales is 440,790, of whom 30,765 
are freemen, and 410,025 are £10 voters. 
The addition by a £6 rental franchise 
would be 194,199, or a total number of 
634,969. The Government consider this 
satisfactory, and they p a £6 rental 
for boroughs. It is an ition of a 
five per cent. to the present roll. N 
one-third of the future borough electors 
of England will be new men. In the 
counties a £10 franchise is proposed by 
the bill, coupled with restrictions regarding 
the value of the buildings. ‘These res- 
trictions are designed to prevent small 
farmers from voting. Where any build- 
ing, except a dwelling-house, is attached 
to the land, the latter must be of an- 
nual value for £5. And who is to decide 
the value of a small cultivator’s cottage? 
It is considered an appendage to his land. 
It gives a price to his acres which they 
would not otherwise possess. Still, it 
might be difficult to say whether it is worth 
£2, or £4, or any rent by itself. The cul 
tivator might get over Lord John Russell's 
stipulations by putting his cows, his pi 
his horse, aud his shed for tools, all ake 
one roof; and it would be a sanatory 
measure of which we should hear the 
horrors when its author attended some 
future meeting of the social reformers. 
No estimate is given of the additions to 
the county voters by this change. It is 





done with stipulations that prevent an 
estimate. 
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The franchise being settled thus, we | short conversation on the English. The 
come to the question of equal representa- | Irish counties have 174,000 electors. By 
tion. The Government arrange that | reducing the qualification from £12 to 
matter by touching none of the bo- | £10, and allowing for causes of disqualifi- 
roughs, however insignificant, that return | cation, Mr. Cardwell expects to increase 
a single member. The Marquis of | the roll to 204,000. The borough electors 
Lansdowne is to have his member still. | stand now at 30,700; but by the corres- 
The Duke of Norfolk’s seat in the Com-| ponding reduction to £6, Mr. Cardwell 
mons is spared. The Bedford family will | expects to bring them up to 37,000, and 
continue to representthemselves. Twenty- bring the Irish constituencies to 240,000. 
five boroughs in England are, however, | These are all the changes proposed for 
to be eut down from doubles to singles; | [reland—except the addition of two mem- 
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and we subjoin the list of unfortunates : 


Honiton Lymington Huntiogdon 
Thetford Ludlow Chippenham 
Totnes Andever Bodmin 
Harwich Knaresborough Dorchester 
Evesham . Tewkesbury Marlow 
Wells Maldon Devizes 
Richmond _ Ripon Hereford 
Marlborough Cirencester Guildford 
Leominster 


These twenty-five boroughs all return 
two members at present, and they are 
hereafter to return only one each; while 
the twenty-five seats at the disposal of 
the Ministry will all be redistributed in 
England, upon the following scale :— 
West Riding Yorkshire 2 Lincolnshire sie & 
North Laneashire ... 1 South Staffordshire 1 
South Lancashire ... 1 South Essex oe 
North Ridg. Yorkshire 1 East Somerset ... 1 
Middlesex vee eee L ~=West Norfolk ] 
West Kent ... ... 1 West Cornwall ] 
South Devon ... ... 1 North Essex l 


Fifteen seats are thus given to the coun- 
ties, and nine are distributed among the 
boroughs in the following manner :—Ken- 
sington and Chelsea, combined into one 
borough, will return two members ; Bir- 
kenhead, Staleybridge, and Burnley will 
be constituted new ‘boroughs, with one 
member each; Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Leeds will return ye 
instead of two members. The London 
University, which certainly is not yet a 
very important university, is to have the 


remaining seat, over the two dozen. We 
class of double voters ; and the interests 


do not know why the sun of governmental 
mat has, in this case, shone so bril- 

tly upon this very large imstitution ; 
but King’s College has an equal claim, 
and there are several other and similar 
colleges that might be incorporated pru- 


dently with those already mentioned. 
These are all the features of the Govern- 

ment billrespecting England. Mr. Card- 

well tollowed with the Irish bill, after a 











bers, being one each for Cork county and 
Dublin city. Mr. Cardwell and the Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland, who came after- 
wards with our bill, had little to say, and 
looked like men ashamed of their subject, 
if not of their position. The Lord-Advocate 
proposes for Scotland an occupation fran- 
chise of £10 in counties and £6 in bo- 
roughs, and a proprietary qualification of 
£5 in counties, and also, we presume, in 
boroughs. On persons qualifying under 
this £5 clause, residence is to be enforced ! 
Remember, it is for Scotland—only for 
Scotland— that the Lord-Advocate lepie- 
lates. Glasgow is to have three instead 
of two members; and the four Scotch 
universities are to have one amongst them! 
These arrangements complete the Seotch 
bill. 

Some years since two English boroughs, 
which returned two members each, were 
disfranchised for bribery. The four seats 
were never allocated. These four are now 
divided between Ireland and Scotland, 
and thus the claim for equal representation 
is not to be satisfied but to be smothered. 

The enfranchishment of London Uni- 
versity, and the four Seotch universities, 
is an absurd insult, offered stupidly if not 
wantonly to the Scotch institutions. So 
lorig as the old privileges of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Trinity (Dublin) were re- 
tained, no demand was made for a Scotch 
equivalent. The representation of the 
universities was not deemed derirable in 
itself. It resembled the creation of a new 


of the universities were never likely to be 
neglected in Parliament. But when a 
modern institution, of comparatively small 
influence and numbers, is on an 
equality with all the four universities of 
Scotland, the transaction may be naturally 
resented. Either Edinburgh or Glasgow 
university alone is far superior in 

element to London University ; and if 
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130 THE ENGLISH AND THE SCOTCH REPRESENTATION. 


the Scotch colleges were to be represented, | manufacture of fictitious votes,” the Lord 
they should have had two members. This | Advocate replies; but why is that _pre- 


is certainly one of the small matters ; but | caution not 


they are indicators, often. 


i 


o taken in England? Why 
were Scotch Reformers entreated to defend 


Mr. Disraeli proposed in the Derby Bill against disfranchisement a class of electors 
of 1858 to confine the votes of forty shil- | 


ling freeholders in England to the borough | 
constituencies, if their qualifications were | 

laced within the borough boundaries. | 
good in Scotland, and could not be far 


his proposal caused a bitter opposition 
to the measure. It was stigmatised as a 
disfranchisement of many thousand in- 
telligent voters in England. A great agi- 
tation was raised upon the disfranchising 
clause, for a grievance was wanted that 
would not commit a party to Radical 
measures. Meetings were held every- 
where, and one was held in Edinburgh. 
The speeches we recollect seemed to be 
very good, although we could not sympa- 
thise with the speakers, being suspicious 
that this clause of the bill consisted with 
sound Radical principles. The distinction 
between boroughs and counties appears to 
us indiscreet. We cannot reverence old 
landmarks, as they are called, when they 
interfere with common sense. We cannot 


tell any reason capable of bearing inspec- 


tion, for the difference in the franchises ; 
or why if a borough be rather small it may 
not annex part of acounty ; or if a county 
be too large it may not swarm, politically 
and partly, intothenearest borough. Asmat- 
ters stand, however, and while the distinc- 
tions are maintained, the roods of ground, 
and buildings thereupon, held by any man 
—be they in borough or in county—should 
only qualify him to vote within the borough 
or the county in which they are situated. 
They should not allow him to go by a hop, 
step, and leap out of the borough into the 
county, to poll at his convenience. The 
Edinburgh Whigs believed differently, 
at that time, in respect to England, and 
made bitter speeches against the “horri- 
ble disfranchisement” contemplated by the 
Tories in a clause that corrected a mistake. 
Now, when an opportunity has occurred 
of extending these English principles to 
Scotland, the Lord Advocate exacts a 
strict residence from every person who 
qualifies on a property in a Scotch county 
of less than £10 of annual value ! é 
Residence is not essential to 
tion upon a forty shillin 
England. Why should it 


| 








qualified on principles that are not per- 
mitted in this country ? 

Next the amount. Either forty shillings 
of value is bad in England or it would be 


wrong in Ireland. If a determination be 
entertained always to eon franchise 
behind that of our neighbours, it should 
be avowed in so many words. We have 
a hatred to continuous carping at political 
measures, and would prefer small incon- 
veniences to great agitations; but these 
inequalities are not small, and although 
they may be borne with patience it is not 
good to draw on patience. Why should 
a people’s rights be shorn down because 
they do not rebel and raise riots ? 

Farther, this bill makes no effort to re- 
dress the inequalities of representation 
between England and Scotland, and be- 
tween England and Ireland. We adopt 
cheerfully the principle of regulating re 
resentation partly by numbers and partly 
by revenue. Ireland is entitled to an in- 
crease in its representatives according to 
that joint-rule. Probably the increase 
due is not at present large. Hereafter it 
may become larger Be it large or small 
the right is right, and should not be made 
a ball for expediency to knock out and in 
as it pleaseth. All calculations make the 
representation due to Scotland over 
seventy members; and although the 
Government expect the Scotch to be satis- 
fied with their two crumbs, they may as- 
certain yet that they have mistaken the 
feeling on the subject. The Derby Cabi- 
net had no reason forincreasing the Scotch 
representation, but they proposed to do 
better than their successors, whose policy 
has been supported by a hearty majority 
from Scotland. 

The bald features of the three plans 
justify all that we have written on this 
topic during the last year. The first Derby 
bill established an equality of the s 
between boroughs and counties, but it 1s 


_ understood that thisfeature was abandoned 
: ualifica- | in the second for .. rere in the 
reehold in | borough franchise to £6 from £10 gaining i 

obody 


made essen- | 195,000 electors in England. 


tial to qualification upon a hundred shilling | doubts to-day that this franchise moved 


holding in Scotland ? 


“To prevent the ' in committee, and supported by a majority 
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THE BUEGET AND THE FRENCH TREATY. 


would have been adopted in 1858. By 
the bill of 1858 all ministers of religion 
not otherwise enfranchised were er officio 
qualified ; with all schoolmasters who hold 
a certificate from government. We do 
not care particularly for this qualification 
but it might have done good and could not 
have occasioned any harm. The bill of 
1858 gave votes to all persons who hold 
pensions of £20 annually ; and although 
some parties opposed this franchise, yet 
except in opposition to all property quali- 
fications, we could not sympathise with 
their views. The bill of 1858 gave the 
franchise to all holders of securities under 
the guarantee of our Parliament, and of 
Indian securities worth £10 per annum, an 
excellent franchise, although too high. 
Farther it gave votes to every depositor 
of £60 in a saving bank and, if the fran- 
chise is to be restricted, we admire the 
principle although it should be stretched 
wider. The bill of 1858  enfranchised 
lodgers who pay 8s. weekly, and this clause 
would have brought in more electors than 
are to be added under the alteration in 
the borough qualification. 

Two years have been lost to get at the 
crooked stick at last, or the more crooked 
stick of the two. But more than clauses 
containing qualifications and time have 
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that a loss of character and confidence in 
public men had been incurred. The Man- 
chester school were silent. The compro- 
mise was confessed. These two seats in 
the cabinet have been dearly purchased by 
a limited reform bill and a bad foreign 
treaty. 

The character of the government bill 
does not astonish us. After the body of 
the agitation for complete representation 
was destroyed on the floor of Willis’s 


_rooms, nothing more remained than to lay 











the ghost on the floor of the House of 
Commons. That operation has commenced. 
Should it be completed? Either this 
coalition bill, or the Derby bill should have 
been opposed as inadequate, if the demand 
had been supported by the unenfranchised 
and a pe in body of the electors. 
The terms offered now may rouse the un- 
enfranchised classes to demand the better, 

safer, and wider measures propounded. 

and the electors of large constituencies to 
resist the nullification of their opinions, by 





those of small boroughs under local in- 
fluences and easily purchased, but without 
a strong manifestation of feeling, the 
measure must pass in this or in next year 
—more probably in 1861. The issue now 
as previously, and as will be true sub- 
sequently, depends not upon statesmen but 





been lost. Mr. Duncombe hinted broadly 


on the aggrieved parties. 








THE ERRORS OF THE BUDGET AND THE FRENCH TREATY. 


“THe British Government,” said the | 
Marquis of Normanby, in reference to the | 


French Commercial Treaty, “have sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
The Marquis of Normanby may have held 
many errors in his lifetime, but never one 
more groundless than this statement. The 
British Government have not got any 
pottage by the treaty. It is nearly the 
most miserable example of diplomatists 
outwitted that we have ever read. Not 
at any fair or market was displayed ever 
a more evident case of thimble-riggi 

than in the irre negotiation of this 
treaty. It was irregular, because it was 
one of those secret bye-plays which are 


intolerable in diplomacy—or in honest | 
of the kind exists ; | e 
| school exists; but a Liverpool Institute 


diplomacy, if anything 
and that we doubt much. It is deceptive, 


| 
} 


because it professes to be reciprocal, with- 
out a grain of reciprocity. It is a snare, 
because it fixes our legislation, imme- 
diately before a promised reform bill, for 


‘ten years. It is sinful, because it reduces 


the payments to the poor and the cost of 
luxuries and sumptuous fare to the weal- 
thy. These are heavy c , and we 
should be ashamed to make if we could 
not support them. 

A principle has been adopted in our 
financial legislation for some past years. 


It has been ruled that our revenue s 


be raised without consulting the os 
or principles of other nations. For years 
this plan was recommended by the 


chester school in a in 
and on platforms. Now, no ackaphet 
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132 RECIPROCITY. 


has been —— Sell, we =~ apt ex- 

t a flagrant abandonment of old prin- 
Naples from the former leaders of the de- 
fanct seminary, or their most ardent 
disciples, the party of genius and talent. 
Nothing more startling could have occur- 
red than the negotiation of this treaty by 
Mr. Cobden, with the assent and support 
of Mr. Gladstone and the Whigs, iF we 
were not, as a nation, out of any a 
of surprise by the tergiversation of public 
men. This is a reciprocity wiry | with 
the part of reciprocity omitted by the 
special desire of Louis Wiicledé: 

The principle of reciprocity has been 
recommended by many statesmen. It 
was adopted by a Liberal Government in 
negotiating between Canada and the 
United States. It was deemed pernicious 
for 'the British gander, although useful 
for the Canadian goose. In the colonies 
it was supported by all the influence of a 
Ministry who at home repudiated it as an 
unclean thing. It was heterodox in Lon- 
don, but orthodox in Toronto. Her 
Majesty the Queen was made to speak 
against it in one part of her dominions, 
and support it in another. All govern- 
mental influence was exhausted in resist- 
wh it here, and in soliciting it there. 

hen public men were reminded of the 


' difference, they replied with a sneer at 


what they called an optissimum as Utopian, 
forgetful that consistency is not imprac- 
ticable, and truth is never Utopian. 
Reciprocity as a principle may or may 
not be practicable along with due consi- 
deration for our domestic interests: but 
one-half of reciprocity must be lame, and 
limp, stutter, and waddle in its way 
through the world. Probably the best 
commercial and financial principle is to 
admit what we want at duties suitable to 
ourselves, nominal or real; and bargain for 
such articles as we can do without, or 
furnish for ourselves at common rates. 
Whatever may be the best principle, it 
is not difficult to tell the worst. It is 
disclosed in this French commercial treaty 
—semi-financial, semi-political. We do 
not like to be profane, and refer irrever- 
ently to scriptural events, but if the Mar- 
uis of Normanby will insist on comparing 
is treaty to a mess of pottage, he must 
mean the pottage spoken of by the prophet, 
which death in their pot. 
Before proceeding with a consideration 
of this transaction, we may intimate dis- 





sent from its adoption at the present date. 
It must affect the labour market, and the 
existing Parliament, elected by a restricted 
constituency, should not, in a session de- 
signed to carry a bill for the enlargement 
of that constituency, begin by fettering 
future electors and representatives for ten 
years. Lord John Russell asserts the 
intention of enfranchising the more intel- 
ligent portion of the working classes 
during the present year. That intention 
was a remarkably good reason for postpon- 
ing the changes effected by this season’s 
budget, and the terms of the French treaty. 
Lord Cowley could have informed the 
French Government that “the Cabinet 
intended to propose a change in the suf- 
frage, which would give the franchise to 
the elite of the working classes. For that 
reason they had decided during the pre- 
sent session not to interfere with duties 
which might directly or indirectly affect 
the interests of the operatives. They did 
not contemplate any change in the broad 
principles that actuate the present Parlia- 
ment and guide the State; still, as a 
courtesy to the electors of the future, they 
would suspend proceedings on a subject 
that interested them necessarily in an es- 
pecial manner.” This should have beer 
the language of Lord Cowley, and this 
should have been the resolution of the 
Cabinet whom he represents. This would 
be the sentiment of any honest directors 
retiring from the management of a public 
company; and the House of Commons, 
with the Cabinet who represent the real or 
supposed majority of that house, propose 
to retire from the management of the 
nation. They will be eligible for re-elee- 
tion; but matters have come to the pitch 
when even they acknowledge the non- 
representation of the people among them. 
Even the members of the Cabinet and 
members of Parliament admit the neces- 
sity of enlarging the electoral body; yet, 
in a manner that by any public company 
would be considered either illegal or im- 
moral, they bind their successors to altera- 
tions which they may disapprove. They 
forestall the legislation of the State for 
ten years, at the moment when they ac- 
knowledge by a great public and solemn 
act that they do not adequately and fully 
represent the State. We have no desire 
to strain this objection over a legitimate 
point, but we feel it to be one hon- 
ourable men might take. Why does Lord 








to enfranchisé the 


John oe 

higher order, or 
the working classes, excep 
fluence may be felt on legislation? Yet 


t that their m- 


on what branch of legislation is it more 
likely to be felt than on these matters 
which concern directly wages and work ? 
Well, then, why should the Government 
insist om proceeding immediately with 
these measures, before calling into council 
the influence of men who are concerned 
deeply in their results? Are they afraid 
that this influence might be hostile to 
their projects, somehow? Then the pro- 
ceeding 1s unjust. Are they careless of 
its ——- seat then tae for 
or against thea ? n they are 
ilty of a most trivial policy—unless it 
G altogether inconsiderate ; and in that 
case a change cannot come too soon, and 
can scarcely come to the worse. 

Lord John Russell distinetly stated on 
Friday, the 10th ultimo, that he would 
not introduce his measure of reform until 
after the discussion of the budget and the 
French treaty. The evasion was unwor- 
thy of his great name. And was it not 
an evasion? When the Derby Govern- 
ment was defeated last session, and not 
even allowed to explain, or at least to 
propose their scheme, nobody heard of 
the necessity for a measure respecting 
wine and nutmegs as a preliminary to the 
reform bill. Nothing was said last year 


— the iety of cheap lace and 
ribbons =: aanieies of reform. 
Little people, with long and stupid 
tongues, have been saying and even writ- 
ing for some time past—* A fig for your 
reform hill! nobody cares for reform now. 
The public do not require reform, but 
rifles.” Now the matter is put literally, 
and Lord John Russell tells the country 
that, if it will not have his cheap figs, it 
shall not have the offer of his reform bill. 
Some clever feat of statesmanship may 
be hidden under this policy, but we dislike 
all cunning freaks. y are incompatible 
with the duties of honest and grave 

Ronee npepeeentiaspinpeaneaie 
with the French treaty. No of 
the latter existed when Lord Soar enact 
made his promise of reform. He was 


bound to the bill without any reference 


to the budget ; unless, indeed, the budget 


THE REFORM BILL AND THE TREATY. 


better paid strata, of 


for a. term 
treaty, to a course of trade which the 
working classes may not sup 
Parliaments cannot repeal 
of this treaty, without giving great offence 
fe . neighbouring adow arene] h 
eeling, a ising 8 8 the 
ae However desirable the terms of 
the treaty might have been, the Ministry 
were not in a position to negotiate with 
courtesy and propriety. 
can ever prove their moral right, in the 
year when the 
elite of the wor 
forestal the opinions which they might 
express through their representatives, for 
ever, or until war, in one essential article, 
and in all for a long term of years. 
true that the Ministry ratified this French 
treaty under reservation of the ap 
of Parliament ; but they have hint 
_their supporters have broadly stated, that 
the rejection of the treaty would offend 
the French, e 
introduce war. 
are to close this matter on cocpulsion, if 
they desire peace. The uiternatives 
sented to them are war or wine. y 
may have war if they will not take wine. 
This is the most disgrace 
ever 


great and independent people os 
the 





should have decomposed the Cabinet; 


and even it that 
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neither neglected the bill nor trifled with 


it as a mere tool. 
Many of his friends an idea 
that the people are apathetic and careless 


respecting fate of the reform so long 
promised. The statement is founded on 
Ming tke dalaye end pcntpenmnentact te 
e t ents 0 
oe adi ere 
apathy, and substitute something that 
rm will like less or more—dependent 
on their goodwill towards reform. That 
subject has been discussed sufficiently in 
our former numbers, and we need here 
only to say farther respecting it, that the 
existing Parliament, on the eve of its dis 
solution and the reconstruction of its con- 
stituencies, should not pass a budget in- 
volving c es in wages and work, and 
the present Ministry should not, through 
secret diplomacy, have pledged the nation, 
years, by a commercial 


. Future 


provisions 


uring power, creating bad 


No argument 
pro to call on the 
Ling need for counsel, to 


It is 


roval 
and 


peace, and perhay 
T » Ciintinde Pectiemeant 


eful insinuation 
ted to the representatives of a 


to 


own rulers. Now we 
national spirit, that would decline to do 
any 


Dur argument’ ia not aMboted by: thi 


reservation to the existing Parliament. 
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According to the opinions expressed by 
the Cabinet, and by the leaders of their 
opponents, this Parliament is in its last 
year. The constituencies by whom the 
existing House of Commons have been 
elected are in their last year. All the 
resent qualifications may exist hereafter, 
ut the power of their owners is to be 
modified by the existence of new qualifi- 
cations. 

Even some existing constituencies, ir- 
respective of an infusion of new electors 
among them, will be disfranchised or 
have a reduction of their present repre- 
sentation. At a period when parties are 
balanced within five or six votes, it is al- 
most, we hope, unprecedented to find men 
asked to pledg e the finance and policy of 
the empire for many years, who in the 
opinion of the leading members of both 
parties should not be in Parliament, and 
will not be in Parliament next year. We 
do not allege that the same individuals 
will not be re-elected by some new or old 
constituency. They may find new seats, 
but not their old seats. The constituen- 
cies represented by them will be abolished 
or annexed. The borough of Harwich 
will not have two members in the reformed 
Parliament, and several other boroughs 
will be in the same manner shorn of half 
their strength. It is possible that some 
boroughs may disappear entirely from the 
Parliamentary roll, and be hidden in their 
counties, or tied up in a political knot with 
a group of other small boroughs; but 
there is no doubt that ten to twenty con- 
stituencies will be deprived, greatly to 
their own advantage, of their double por- 
tion. While all parties admit, and even 
allege, the justice of this proceeding, the 
leaders of the greater party commit the 
error of asking legislation, not for the 
year, but for a term of years, from the 
representatives of constituencies which 
are to be enlarged, and of constituencies 
which are no longer to exist. Wedo not 
characterise farther this policy ; but if it 
were initiated by the directors of a great 
ship company, or a mining company, of a 
banking or of a railway company, after 
they had agreed to change the mode of 
electing the directorate so as to admita vote 
by holders of one or two shares, who by the 
company’s constitution had formerly no 
electoral power, the proceedings would be 
described indignantly as a swindle, and 
would probably be reduced in a court ot 











justice, if the matter seemed to be of ade- 
quate importance to justify an application 
for its reduction. 

Other parties who may not quite take 
these hig unds will at least admit 
that the course pursued is not marked by 
the courtesy to the fufure electoral body 
which they were entitled toexpect. Many 
of them assert, however, in — to this 
suggestion that the policy will be bene- 
ficial to the working classes. The asser- 
tion stands over for demonstration to the 
future. Particular parts of the budget 
may be beneficial, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the working classes, as a 
body, are interested in cheapening expen- 
sive silks or rich wines; and there are no 
light or poor wines in the market in quan- 
tities sufficient to be of importance to 
them, even if they hereafter acquire a 
taste for wine. ‘Lhe budget originally 

roposed three rates of duty, beginning 
ow with wines containing only fifteen per 
cent. of alcohol, ascending a step to a 
higher mixture of spirits, and terminating 
with wines renee - forty per cent. of 
alcohol. All the eloquence respecting 
light wine for the tables of working men 
was founded upon this plan; but it has 
been abandoned, and the duty fixed for 
the period to the 31st March next, is 3s. 
er gallon on all wines. Mr. Gladstone 
had is speech concerning the working 
classes, but they have not had their wine. 
The budget was described as something 
extremely magnificent in conception, in 
design, and finish. It was pre-eminently 
the wine budget ; yet, even on its staple 
commodity, the original proposal was 
abandoned. It was not amended in de- 

ee, but its form was entirely changed. 
Nothing has been accomplished by it now 
for the working classes, except so far as 
the revenue will lose a large sum on the 
wine duty, and the growers in France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and some 


other foreign parts, will be paid an addi- 
The di- 


tional sum for their vintage ! 

sease of the vine has ap with ex- 
treme virulence in our South African 
colony ; and thus our fellow-subjects there 
will come in for no part of the money 
that Mr. Gladstone profusely scatters. 


THE PAPER-DUTY. 
The wn repeals the paper duty ; 


and although the paper-makers, almost 
ever since we remember, have loudly and 
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perseveringly sought this deliverance, 
many of them now dread the results. The 
excise duty of one penny halfpenny per 
d was accompanied by a discrimina- 
tive duty of one penny per pound on 
foreign papers. Although this tax must 
have interfered with the sale of foreign 
papers in this country, yet fine writing 
qualities have been imported from France 
with, to both maker and merchant, a 
profit, we suppose. The repeal of the 
nny protection is expected to extend 
the British consumption of French papers, 
without any increase of sale for the papers 
of Kent or the Lothians. 

Paper is the staple business of Edin- 
burghshire, without the city. The trade 
is one of the few left still to agricultural 
districts and villages. No artificial mo- 
nopoly can limit paper production. Any 
man who thinks he can make a profit from 
a paper mill, may build one and go to 
work. In the Parliament of this country 
no controversy exists respecting free trade, 
and there may be no reason for deferring 
the, application of its principles. and regu- 
lations to the manufacture of paper upon 
equitable terms. The greater part of the 
paper-makers allege now that Mr. Glad- 
stone proposes unjust terms. So long as 
the article was subject to an excise duty, 
an equivalent tax on importations was due 
at the Custom-house. At the latter, the 
duty levied was twopence halfpenny per 
pound, and by the excise one penny half- 
penny per pound. The domestic manu- 
facture had thus an advantage of one 
penny per pound; but the makers say that 
this difference only met the extra price 
paid by them for British rags. France, 
Germany, and several other countries, 
keep their own rags for their own paper 
mills. They do not charge a duty on the 
exportation, but they prohibit it. By this 
policy their paper-makers have cheap rags, 
while in this country any dealer may buy 
the debris of our i and export 
them in any quantity. The makers say 
that the difference tha the selling 
price of in Britain and France is 
thirty per cent., or from a halfpenny to 
three farthings per pound, and that their 
profit on the manufacture of paper does 
not exceed a farthing per pound They 
allege, from these data, the certain de- 
struction of their trade. They should 


have looked to all these considerations in 
time. We do not commiserate them, but 


we pity the operatives, on whom the 
greater part of the burden will fall. For 
that reason we are willing to examine the 
magnitude of the suffering threatened to 
them. First, we admit that heretofore 
in colonial and foreign markets, the diffi- 
culty has existed, and has been met. Still, 
we ee that calculations founded on that 
fact are deceptive. Makers could afford 
to sell a small portion of their manufacture 
at lower prices than they could take for 
the whole. The reason is obvious. The 
same rent, the same clerkship and ker- 
ship, and the same machinery won pony 
seeing, may be necessary for a strictly 
domestic sale as is requisite for all that 
with the addition of a small foreign trade. 

The next piece of comfort is, that the 
cost of rags in Britain will fall, if the 
paper-makers cannot employ them at pre- 
sent prices; and their value in foreign 
countries will rise with a decided increase 
of the demand. There are reductions, of 
course, from this as from all other conso- 
lations of the same nature. The United 
States want more rags than their popula- 
tion wear out; and they come here to 
obtain supplies. Even if they were not 
competitors in our markets, this process 
would be slow, and is a reduction in the 
price of British rags to increase the value 
of foreign rags. 

Further, however, one paper-maker at 
a meeting of the Association tor the Repeal 
of the _ debe on Knowledge, dissented 
from the opinion of his brethren in the 
trade. He informed the meeting that 
paper could be made without rags. Other 
materials are, he says, abundant. The 
floor they stood upon might be, said the 


enthusiastic maker, turned into paper. So 


-it could be, possibly, and it could also be 


made into sugar; but the produce would 
not pay expences. The a te also named 
straw, and stated that he had seven tons 
of paper in which there was not a rag. 
We would not allege that, intellectually, 
he is a man of straw; but we do assert 
that, in a monetary sense, he must be 
above any small considerations, and cannot 
come under that description; for he has 
not drawn the thousand pounds promised 
by the proprietors of the Zimes new 

to the discoverer of any abundant material 
for the manufacture of printing pe that 
would be cheaper than rags. his 
paper was not of printing quality, and he 





was speaking to t ion of a tax not 
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on any higher literature than those lessons 
in history and hy, with specimens 
of poetry and iiasteaticns, that are found 
occasionally on s bags and packages. 

It is true that he referred to the East 
and West Indies as localities abounding 
ia materials for paper. From Calcutta 
freights at present are 60s. per ton; to 
Caleutta from the field of growth they 
would average 20s., from our docks to our 
mills other. 20s., ing 100s., or 5s. per 
ewt.— no inconsiderable per centage on 
the price of Even on these condi- 
tions the materials, plantain probably, 
would require to be balf manutactured ; 
and a question might arise on the pro- 
priety of manufacturing the paper entirely 
on the spot. The Chinese make now a 
fair paper chiefly from straw. These 
changes would not help our operatives 
but effectually suppress their trade. 

The materials for coarse papers abound, 
and hardwaremen, and ware- 
housemen should gain by the change ; but 
we are less sure that literature can derive 
much good from the measure. We shall 
see and be thankful for any benefit, but 
the buyers will be least disappointed, 
who expect the least reduction in value. 

Flax has been proposed as a substitute 
for rags by those who forget that it costs 
generally more per pound than paper. 
The wastes of cotton and hemp spinning 
have been employed and may be partially 
useful ; but they are not cheap. Straw 
is extensively used now, and must afford 
some relief to the market; but rags are 
mixed in our straw papers. Timber, as 
the gentleman hinted, to whose speech we 
paid some attention, may be planed down 
thin and converted into paper, but we 
fear that the — is not extremely re- 
munerative. 





arious wild flowers have | 


SOCIAL POLITICS. 


all these matters, however, the paper 
trade should have informed themselves 
before they ~ we the repeal of the tax 
Like many other persons who obtain their 
hearts’ desire, and who thereafter discover 
that their hearts were ill informed—the 
r-makers may find themselves losers 
y getting their own way. The duty was 
knocked down to please the press, and 
bind them in so many prospective plea- 
sures to support the budget; and not see 
an error in the scheme. The abolition of 
the duty was an object of interest to all 
who buy paper, and perhaps many of them 
are exposed to small prejudices in favour 
of themselves. Any other opinion would 
elevate us all out of life into supernaturals 
By and bye, we shall probably have the: 
reward. Even now if the — 
up most uselessly were saved by the pur- 
diaieti and put once more through the 
mill, the quantity would affect the market 
and the poor material would have another 
chance of being creditably employed and 
becoming reputable in the world. Another 
part of the budget more directly interferes 
with the morals of the nation than the 
duty on paper. 
SOCIAL POLITICS. 

The policy of this country for some 
years has been directed towards the im 
provement of the circumstances in which 
millions of the population were placed by 
causes which they did not originate, and 
could not prevent. They were incapable 
of helping themselves; and they were 
helped therefore by a —_ and kind 
compulsion. Mr. Forbes Mackenzie's Act 
in Scotland was one of the measures 
adopted for this pu It had been 
preceded by an act to limit the business 
of licensed victuallers in England during 
part of the Sabbath. Those persons who 


been proposed ; but we have more hope | remember the exhibitions in many parts 
of nettles than 7 of them. The plant of London during the Sabbath mornings, 
y 


is cheap, is certain 
rests in a combination of economy and 
fibre. 

The objection to thetreaty is its removal 
of all discriminative duty, while forei 
nations prohibit the exportation of the 
material, The blunder did not exhibit 
much care or knowledge in negotiation, 
but it is not worse than many other 
matters, that have occurred in past nego- 
tiations—only it is not better—it is not a 
clever blunder, and being a blunder it is 
neither very shrewd nor very wise, On 





fibrous, and the secret | while free trade in drunkenness existed, 


will admit the kindness and sagacity of 
those who inte barriers between 
this vice and its victims. Whatever im 


| convenience may have been caused to tra- 


vellers by Mr. Forbes Mackenzie’s Act if 
Scotland, the balance of good is inestim- 
ably in favour of its regulations. Ade 
quate evidence has been given from all 
uarters of the oaeet to the aceuracy of 
this opinion. Still when Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to repeal both acts by his budget 
many friends of these measures, 
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peeniiy toi thala'penin pelitice, wens almost Town Council at former periods in wine, 


silent. The press, with some honourable 
exceptions, either overlooked the snare or, 


proceeding in the error of one able friend | long 


of Mr. Forbes Mackenzie's Act, ogised 
for the use of ee wrk a ad 
whiskey, illustrated by an Edinbu ub- | 
lisher, 4 sung by Charles Mackay, had be- 
come a reasonable demon ; and a dash of | 
red ruby wine in his cup turned into 
nectar al its poison. There was no more 
trampling of forlorn creatures under the 
hoofs of his horse, although, so far as we 
remember the illustrations, Charles Mac- 
kay was birling at the wine when he fell 
into the dream and saw the vision. That 
is him just tumbling into “the arms of 
Morpheus,” as older poets than the bene- 
yolent doctor would have written ; and we 
don't know if that is not yery like one of 
his friends—a man of Scotch origin and 
hereditary genius, who is hip, hip, hurrah- 
ing there. You may see it all in the first 
of the series of lithographs dedicated to 
Dr. Guthrie, and intended to exhibit the 
doings of the demon of whiskey; but 
dash hie cup with a few drops of wine— 
colour thecolourless spirit—and the demon 
becomes a very civil, harmless fellow ! 

Mr. Duncan McLaren seeks to repre- 
sent Edinburgh; and he has done good 
service to the public, especially in the 
matter of Mr. Forbes Mackenzie’s Act, 
but when he had to recommend the budget 
before the Chamber of Commerce, then 
he thought it might have been better if 
the licensing clauses had not been inserted ; 
still if the people would only drink wines 
instead of home made destruction, matters 
might not, he said, be so very serious. 
We admit that Mr. McLaren expressed 


was narrated in language confirming our 
belief, or a that our “a tarried 

at the wine : reality, the 
ancients were very fee rie dnabiede. 
“ Jolly good ale and old” was to them one 
of life’s necessaries, at least in their own 
opinion, and it was no uncommon matter 
for a boon and comfortable farmer, last 
century, in the north country, to close 
himself up from the cares of his family 
and his farm in the ale-house for a week. 
These drinking bouts were serious matters, 
and it is an error to suppose that society 
has become much worse in that particular. 
The — however, need not be raised in 
merely stating that in the houses which 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to license, for the 
sale of beers and wines, any amount of 
business could be done in spirits at any 
hour of day or night. If the licensed 
dealers were very particular, in their 
obedience to the letter of the law, they 
could as 4 their wine up to any degree 
of strength that was wanted. It might 
bite like an adder, and sting like a serpent, 
by a large addition of spirits. The clause 
in the budget would have repealed Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie’s Act in Scotland—it 
will be found in a subsequent page of the 
magazine. Then an explanation was 
oftered to the Scotch and Irish. The ex- 
cepting words were said to have been 
omitted by mistake ! They were omitted 
in a budget said to be carefully and skil- 
fully framed, by mistake! Next, as the 
English people disliked this multiplication 
of beer and wine shops, open at all hours, 
the proposal to license the sale of small 
liquors in them was withdrawn! Yet this 
was a budget skilfully framed! Farther 


his fear that a complete reformation of Lon, the delivery of light wines in this 


our existing countrymen could not be ex- 
pected ; but those who are to come after 
us, if they will only become light wine- 
bibers instead of whiskey-bibers, would 
experience all the blessings of sobriety. 
Any person who will pause to consider 
licensing clause of the budget must 
perceive that it opens a way for all abomi- 
Rations. Mr. McLaren, indeed, amused 
his audience with a detail of the prices of 
wines in this country five hundred years 
.. What have we to do with that more 
n with any antiquarian curiosity of th 
period? The difference in the coinage is 
equal to the difference in the value of 





wine. The hospitality of the Edinburgh 





country for the present year was rendered 
impossible by the substitution of a duty 
at 3s. per Pa th for the graduated scale, 
beginning at fifteen and ending at forty 
per cent. of alcohol—and the latter guage 
makes two and a half glasses of wine equal 
to one glass of pure alcholic spirit for in- 
toxicating power. Yet this was a bu 
skilfully framed! Why should not t 
licensing proposal also be omitted, since 
the eating-houses can have no cheap wines 
to sell ? 
THE INCOME-TAX. ' 

The income tax is a of direct 
taxation, as it has been allowed to stand 
for many years. No more intolerable op- 
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pression, in its nature, can be devised than 
the equal tax on precarious incomes and 
incomes from property; or the equal rate 
upon an income of £150 and oneof £1500 
or £150,000 per annum. The new budget 
ay ae the propriety of a graduated 
tax by its distinction between incomes 


from £100 to £150 and those exceeding 
the latter sum; but there is more diffe- | 
rence between an income of £160 and | 


another of £360 than between an income 
of £110 and one of £155. All these dis- 
tinctions cannot be recognised in practice. 
Lines must be drawn somewhere, and on 
either side of them some abstract injustice 
may exist; but this truism excuses not 
the inattention exhibited to the fair inci- 
dence of the tax. An unmarried man, 
for example, is better able to pay direct 
taxes than a person who from an equal 
income supports a family ; and the claim 
upon him for an extra payment in this 
respect would be perfectly just, because he 
contributes little to the revenue by indirect 
taxation, unless in cigars or tobacco. These 
distinctions may be difficult to make in 

ractice, but between precarious incomes 
and those from property the line is clear 
and deep. It has been overlooked year 
after year on the plea that the income tax 
would not be continued for a long period. 
Mr. Gladstone promised its extinction in 
1860, when the long annuities would fall 
in. - They have fallen, but it lives greater 
and stronger than heretofore, and Mr. 
Gladstone has been selected to give it ex- 
pansion. We impute no blame to Mr. 
Gladstoneonthisaccount. Whenheadopted 
the policy developed in the present budget 
he was compelled to adopt and even 
to enlarge the income tax. He has only 
renewed it to the 3lst March 1861, with 
the prospect, we hope, of an amendment 
on its future terms in the next year. The 
hope, however, will be disappointed if pro- 
fessional men consent to bear this crying 
injustice. If they do not determine to 
remedy the evil it will press on them to 
the end of life in each instance. The tax 
will never be remedied until they say it 
must be changed; and whenever they re- 
mind their representatives of the terms on 
which alone they will support their claims, 
all the difficulties of adjusting the separate 
rates will vanish. 


derive little or no benefit from the financig] 
changes of the present year. They do 
not drink wine, even if any economy 
could be expected from the wine merchant, 
_ Their families may use currants occasion. 
_ally, but the Greeks will have all the ad- 
vantage from the change of duties on 
them. If the abolition of the duties op 
butter and cheese be of any service it 





will form the only contribution towards an 
equivalent for the extra income tax, to be 
taken from their scanty wages ; and men- 
bers of Parliament should regard these 
earnings as scanty. Many artizans are 
more comfortable in the world than three- 
fourths of genteel society. A book-keeper 
or minister, or a teacher must wear a good 
coat, live in a good house, pay dearly for 
education, and be ready occasionally with 
his subscription ; and when all these have 
to be met from £200, even a penny per £1 
tells; it is 16s. 8d., and 16s. 8d. are missed. 
An advance from 5d. to 10d. is a serious 
step, reaching to £4 3s. 4d. ; and the sum 
of the demand or £8 6s. 8d. makes a 
miserable split in a quarter’s salary. It is, 
doubtless, economised. Two books or 
two volumes that might have been bought 
are not purchased. The bootmaker, or 
hat-maker, or the tailor, has fewer orders. 
That £8 6s. 8d. might have paid for a new 
carpet, which is not bought; or the ex- 
pense of some little journey that is never 
taken. No other tax is so distinctly paid 
as a direct income tax by the working 
classes. It reduces at once wages and 
work—wages because it reduces domestic 
work, and suits no party in the state ex- 
cept those who are engaged in filling up 
foreign orders, and whose interest is to buy § 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 

market, according to their acknowledged | 
principles, and the only principle that can 
enlarge rapidly their trade. Manufacturers 
have not the same interest, for it is prob 
able that they have a higher profit out of 
large than small wages. In the common 
course of nature this should be true, and 
business in its many currents keeps closely 
by natural laws. A considerable difference 
exists between the interest of the man 
facturer and the merchant. Sometimes 
the two characters blend together, but 
even then they do not assort well. What 
ever may occur in their civil hostilities o 
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much less employment, and somehow his 
conduct in this respect must reduce the 
demand for labour and that must reduce 
the wages for labour; and thus put the 
matter as we may, in its worst possible 
form, the income tax is paid by the work- 
men. 

The glaring and gross eftrontery of 
abstracting tenpence in the pound from the 
earnings of a man who may, next month 
or next year, be cast out of employment, 
or health and money; and only tenpence 
in the pound from the proceeds of pro- 
perty that never loses its place, or becomes 
sick, or falls into trouble, equals any other 
impertinence of which sloth is guilty, but 
it is an impertinent torture. All parties 
have said that this is only an episode in 
the history of the income-tax; and the 
latter itself is only an episode in the 
national history. The one episode is now 
a national institution of which we can 
never become free in the present genera- 
tion of statesmen and thinkers, and its 
episode had be better therefore taken out 
thereof and consigned to the grave of all 
injustice! As Mr. Gladstone was engaged 
in doing bold things, why did he not do 
the boldest of all—because an honest work 
—rectify the income-tax. When he could 
not fulfil his solemn pledge to repeal the 
income tax with the saving effected by 
the falling in of the long annuities, why 
did he not propose to levy the import 
justly to all parties? If iis labour be 
deferred only to 1861 our question is 
answered. 

SEAMSTRESSES AND WEAVERS. 

From the sorrows and troubles of per- 
sons with an income of £100 and on- 
wards per annum, we descend to those of 
seamstresses and weavers who by no ip-- 
dustry can earn £100 in four years. The 
syepachy for seamstresses gushes out of 
the pen and overflows into the pencil ; 
and spreads itself on canvas in many 
colours so dark, so very dark, so sorrow- 
ful, that they frighten benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen, into the conviction that 
something must be done for the workers ; 
and accordingly they accuse the capitalists 
and the slop Bees. What in this world, 





according to the ideas prevalent among 
political economists, can capitalists and 
slop-shops have to do with the hardships — 
of sewing girls stitching in sorrow and | 
suffering, and want? Capitalists. buy in | 


the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. | 
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Is that not the rule ? — may sim 
oO 


their indignation against slop shops, 
the t of their 


what is their fault or the 
owners? They give wages and work to 
those who, ae A. them, could not bri 
their work before the public. Evils attend- 
ing them have been more fully exposed in 
the pages of this than wor Be of any 
other periodical ; but they are exactly 
what Parliament and the public make them 
—neither less nor more—neither better 
nor worse. Any manufacturer of goods in 
a slop-shop as the phrase runs, will rather 
pay a high than a low rate of 7 for 
the plain and simple reason that the high 
rate suits his purpose better than the low, 
and he draws a higher per centage out of 
his trade. Any man will rather sell one 
than two shirts if he can obtain the same 
srofit from one that he procures from two. 
Tuman nature does not wish for nothing, 
to take upon itself any extra trouble, and 
the rule that holds good in one department 
is generally good in all others. Capitalists 
are not chargeable with the desire to de- 
preciate their own trades ; under the ex- 
planation a 0 that exporters are 
compelled to p wn domestic wages to 
a level with foreign wages. They do not 
take that course from any other motive 
than an absolute and irretrieveable neces- 
sity. We should trifle with truth if we 
increased the tirades against capitalists 
and slop shops, as if they were more than 
the administrative in an economy estab- 
lished by the Legislative power in the na- 
tion. That economy is perfectly reason- 
able in many respects, but thelaw, although 
designedly just, may be applied often in a 
manner Scant unjust. The extremit 
of the law is oppression, and the apph- 
cation of a principle may be equally er- 
roneous. ‘The world needs a certain de- 
gree of elasticity in its arrangements, and 
cannot affort to be swaddled up in plans, 
correct in their character, but hard in their 
ag eee 
uring the discussion on the budget, a 
strike occurred among the female opera- 
tives in the flax mills of Leeds. The cheap 
daily papers of London, and of the great 
towns, have rendered noble service to many 
benevolent objects ; and, during this dis- 


cussion and this strike, measures had been 


adopted by Mr. Brock and Mr, <=. 
Noel, ministers of high standing, 

with various of their friends, to meet and 
converse with some of the outcasts who, 
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in borrowed dresses and jewellery we 
the West-end streets of London. ne of 


the London daily journals (the Telegraph) 
referred in a remarkable article to these 
exertions, which have been more success- 
ful than their promoters had reason to ex- 
pect, and to the strike. The journalist 
pointed out the existence of slop shops, 
and the greed of capitalists—under wages 
and over work, as reasons for the female 
sin and wretchedness, tolerated so heart- 
lessly and so long in our streets. Few of 
the wanderers in Regent-street and the 
West-end of London ever could have been 
employed in flax mills or mills of any des- 
cription, but they may have been engaged 
in equally trying and underpaid work. 
The causes ae oa in the paper named 
have been productive of grievous evils. 
The writer asked indignantly how a Leeds 
girl could be expected to maintain life, 
and all of them to maintain virtue on 
6s. 6d. or 7s. per week. The question may 
puzzle other writers. A grand heroineism 


is displayed often in “these circles,” but , 


few know the struggle even to main- 
tain life. The heroineism is displayed 
only toatew. Curates and ministers, and 
missionaries and physicians, and many 
shop-keepers could tell tales of harrowing 
suffering, borne bravely, that could not be 
believed out of the districts where they 
occured. Even with these miserable pay- 
ments the life is often strictly honourable 
and virtuous. Exceptions exist, but they 
are fewer than many “ benevolent” persons 
suppose, who never meet “ the upright” 
of these classes at late hours in suspicious 
places. On the contrary, the multitude 
who live on the small earnings of their 
lawful business are far more numerous 
than those who follow vice. The virtuous 
are unseen, the vicious are before society. 
But doubtless many persons are driven by 
want into a wretched life; and we admit 
the force of the statement that while Mr. 
Brock and Mr. Baptist Noel endeavoured 
to reduce this miserable company by twos 





“slop-shops” reduce their wages, other 
capitalists may establish new mills, and 
any of us may commence “slop-shops.” 
Thus the severity of one class might be 
met by the active benevolence of another; 
yet we have only the errors of a system 
attacked by words. Certainly, however, 
many writers who attack “slop-shops” at 
home, and domestic mill-owners, advo- 
cate the competition of foreigners in the 
same trades. The indignant remonstrances 
with domestic capitalists, for the low v 
of female operatives, stood side by side in 
the clever daily newspaper with equally 
indignant advocacy of all Mr. Gladstone's 
budget. That gentleman described his 
own achievements as the destruction of 
the last stronghold of protection. The 
ison by whom the inner circle was 
ept, were a different class of enemies from 
those who met the rude shocks of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. His oponents were 
belted earls and coroneted nobles, or broad 
acred and broad-shouldered squires, but 
this last guard defended their position to 
the weary music of the “songof the shirt.” 
They are artificial flower-makers, em- 
broiderers, workers in silks in Spitalfields, 
straw plait workers in Bedfordshire, opera- 
tives in sewed work at Glasgow and in 
Ulster, lace-makers in Nottingham, glove- 
makers in Dundee, all low paid labourers, 
generally female labourers, who have 
neither Leiongias nor votes. They are now 
expected to compete with French labour, 
capitalists and slop-shops. At home we 
may keep capitalists under the control 
of public opinion by indignant articles, 
but we have no literary influence over 
those of other countries. Our “ song of 
the shirt” does not reachthem. Still, our 
capitalists must produce work equally 
cheap or resign the business. They must 
compete with their foreign rivals “ here,” 
but not “there.” What says the French 
treaty ? Foreign goods of these classes may 
come into British ports free from duty, but 
British goods of the same class can only 


andthrees “the greed of — and the | enter foreign, and in this instaneé, 


low wages paid in slop s 


ops” might far especially French, ports, on paymeiit of @ 


more rapidly swell their ranks. This was | duty equal to all the wages given for their 


the opinion of the journalist respectin 
the labours in Regent-street, and the strike 
in Leeds. 

Although “ six and six” or seven shill- 
ings weekly form a miserable recompense, 


roduction ! Still all the members who 
bosloone to Mr. Gladstone’s party, with few 


—exce 8, support these views, and even 
_members of the committee who have ai 


the painful labours of Mr. Baptist Noel 


yet they are better than nothing, and if | and Mr. Brock, went down to the House 


capitalists grind the faces of the poor or 


and helped the labour of Mr. GHadstone. 
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Some means may exist of og these 
things, with which we are entirely un-| 
acquainted, but we cannot learn why | 
capitalists and slop-shops are to bear the 
blame of a competition which in these in- 
stances has been been forced upon them, 
or how the tax-payers are to save money 
by the abolition of duties, unless a 
reduction of price can be achieved by 
a reduction of wages. We do not say 
with any great assurance that we must be 
right. It is ible that some mysterious 
justification of all these contradictions may 
be found. . 

Mr. Ballantyne’s picture in the Edin- 
burgh Exhibition of the present year— 
“The maker and the wearer”—expresses 
a wide distinction between the social cir- 
cumstances of two girls ; their temptations 
must be altogether different; and the pet 
animals supported by them are not of the 
same genus—“ the maker” provides for an 
aged and a sick mother; and “the wearer,” 
for a pampered spaniel; yet, how is “the 
wearer’ to save her income tax, byareduc- 
tion in the prices of her lace and silks, un- 
less by taking something from the wages 
of the “maker.” 

The same exhibition contains an illus- 
tration of the “Song of the shirt,” yet 
more like a speech that should have been 
delivered during the discussion on the 
a Mr. Ayrton, Sir Joshua Paxton 

. Williams, all good Radicals we be- 
lieve, should have exhibited that painting 
by Mr. Simson in the lobby of the House 
as the “gentlemen of England” went to 
divide with Mr Gladstone against the 
frightful monopoly of our sewing girls ! 

When Sir Robert Peel discharged the 
Corn Laws from among our statues he did 
not prevent his successors from re-estab- 
lishing them if they pleased. When Lord 
John Russell pm the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws he inserted a reciprocity 
rider in the bill. But now, when Mr. 
Gladstone has pled with “the enormi- 
ties” of the ribbon-makers and the silk- 
weavers, the straw-plaiters, the embroi- 
derers, the seamstresses, and the glove- 
stitchers, he takes posterity bound not to 
amend his work. W his is a new feature, 


introduced it is said by Mr. Cobden, for 
the French Treaty is credited to him ; 
aud it is a dangerous feature. Two years 
hence, or five or seven years hence, a 
British Parliament may desire to improve 





arlia- 


this legislation; but a reformed 
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ment will be told that by the Acts of an 
unreformed Parliament they are bound to 
receive French manufactures without 
eharging any duty; while France 

twenty-five per cent. on our manufactures ! 
They will be informed that this was 
a reciprocity (') treaty, done for ten years. 

The morals of capitalists and the owners 
of slop shops are attacked in strong terms, 
because they reduce wages. We do not 
apply the same language to those who, 
without any temptation, render these re- 
ductions unavoidable. Many of them are 
men of very high character, mental and 
moral; leading men in good works, against 
whose personal worth we dare bring no 
charge ; yet we invite the same charity to 
“the trade” who may “ close their doors,” 
but who will.be unable to pay higher 
wages than are paid on the Continent. 
The press must not cast on a small class 
whatever evils are clearly traceable to the 
majority of the nation. 

Painters and poets are powerless before 
the rigid rules of political economy. 
Hood’s song may be best read beside Sim- 
son’s picture. The misery expressed by 
the poet has been wrought into powerful 
details by the painter, making ther a 
fearfully accurate rendering of mdustry 
struggling to the end of might into the 
dawn against want. The toiler through 
the dark night looks into the morn 
weariedly. All the circumstances sur- 
rounding her proclaim the diffieulty of her 
lot. Even the candle, which while the 
heavy eyelids closed has run to waste, is a 
too faithful rendering of actual events. 
The painting—the song—they are 
luxuries! They can be examined with 
intellectual delight. Perhaps they are 
safety valves to a maudlin sympathy. 
Moreover, they concentrate indignation 
or the epyeret causes—the i te in- 
struments of low wages—on italis 
on slop shops. But why should female 
labour be so cheap in this land? We 
have traced the cause in a series of papers 
on the colonies. The cause is undeniable. 
The remedy is equally evident. The 
cause exists and the remedy is not appli 
from hardness of heart in many, from 
want of thought in others. 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought.” 
Our leading statesmen do not think, and 
cannot think, for they donot know. They 
want the material of on these sub- 
jects. They read Adam Smith, and they 
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believe in Adam Smith, when they should 
read the Bible, and act out the Bible. 
They lay down rules of action towards 
human hearts and human miseries frigid 
as if they dealt with lumps of freestone 
or granite blocks. This system will not 
do long, but the dream will break in a 
stormy morning, unless, indeed, the in- 
dustrial classes insist upon taking the right 
road out of the horrid defiles of strikes, 
and quarrels with employers, into which 
they are drifting. We have never had a 
year of strikes like the past; and there 
never yet was a strike affecting female la- 
bour that did not recruit the army of vic- 
tims on the streets. 

The legislation of this year has been 
devised to accomodate the Emperor of the 
French, and Parliament should have re- 
sisted any treaty that raised in our markets 
a rivalry between the industry of British 
and French females without permitting 
its extension to French markets, in justice 
to half a million of women living by the 
labour of their hands. Parliament should 
have claimed justice, or if the French in- 
terest be too powerful for British interests 
in our own country, Parliament might, at 
least, have protested against this novel 


plan of legislating on duties for a series of 


years. Menshould leave themselves free 
to enact or repeal such duties as they may 
find convenient for their own interest; 
unless they can obtain equitable terms. 
This is “free trade,’ but our new course 
binds up “trade,” and prevents it from 
being “ * ” and just to all parties. The 
= of the year’s budget have been 
gained against the apparent interest of the 
workers. The struggle has not been withthe 
strong, but with the seamstress, and the 
hand-loom weaver, unfortunate classes who 
have suffered more than any other classes 
from the inexorable tramp of science ; 
spreading benefits doubtless in its progress, 
but iodiiions the clods and harrowing the 
soil long before the harvest. 

We remember no budget with so many 
errors as the present, and no treaty, con- 
nected with reciprocity, with so little of 
reciprocal benefit within its four corners. 

he budget proposed a duty of one 
penny on every package exported or im- 
ported ; taking, however, certain goods by 
number and others by measure. On one 
article—iron hoops—this would have been 
equal to 3s. 4d. per ton. The proposal is 
to be amended, but it cannot be rendered 





just. Mr. Gladstone says that it would 
be an average tax of 1s. 10d. per £100; 
that the highest tax would probably not 
exceed 5s., and would be within 10s. per 
cent. Our exports and imports average 
three hundred millions per annum. A 
payment of 2s. 6d. per cent. would yield 
£375,000, of 5s., -£750,000, of 10s., 
£1,500,000, and of £1 per cent. 
£3,000,000. The tax might be compro- 
mised, therefore, for 2s. 6d. per cent. 

The budget went all wrong on corks, 
but as it had gone equally wrong on wine 
the error in corks’ was natural, and Mr. 
Gladstone abandoned his careful and skil- 
fully framed budget at this point! 

The budget repeals a differential duty 
of 6s. 6d. per load on foreign timber ; but 
not one penny thereof will ever come into 
the pockets of the British consumer. The 
last reduction of the duty on timber did 
not cheapen timber in our markets. The 
difference went to the grower ! 

The budget reduces the duty on cur- 
rants, on figs, on nutmegs and rasins : but 
the duties on these articles have been often 
reduced before, without in any case 
cheapening the goods to the customers. 
This resolution is only a—“ Mr. Gladstone 
presents his compliments to his Greek 
friends of the Ionian islands, and begs 
their acceptance of the inclosed little 
cheque from the income-tax payers of 
Britain.” He has sent a similar memento 
to Spain. Why will not statesmen read 
price lists before they propose measures of 
a mercantile nature ? 

The budget proposes to extend penny 
stamps and three penny taxes on all trans- 
actions involving money, and all transfer 
of goods or all warrants transferring the 
ownership of goods in bond. On this 
part of the subject, and an important part 
to commercial men, we have nothing to 
say, because Mr. Gladstone has told the 
mercantile deputations, that he wants 
money; is not particular how ; if they 
dont like his way of paying up, they can 
name their own; so he has the money, it 
will be satisfactory ! 

As to the penny stamp on all contracts 
on papers involving money, how will it 
operate ? Isa gentleman to put a stamp 
to his name when he orders a copy of Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon? Or it he 
wants a new pair of boots must he inform 
the bootmaker per order, stamped ? 
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LADY MURDOCH'S SOIREES—No. IIL 


No. I. 
‘Terristy cold, my dear sir! Terribly cold, 
madam.” The doctor—not of medicine but of 
divinity—who looked better fed than one half of 
his parishioners, and whose “too solid flesh’’ should 
have defied the frost, shivered, 

Query—-Was that gentleman of Shakespearian 
celebrity, who frantically exclaimed, “ Oh that this 
too, too solid flesh would melt,” suffering from the 
inclemency of such a winter as the present—ra-. 
pidly becoming a human iceberg? The context, 
“thaw, and dissolve itself,’’ favours the notion. 
The query remains unanswered ; but at any rate 
we get a new reading of Shakespeare, and that is 
something in these days, when novelty seems to be 
one of the myths of the past. But back to the 
shivering divine. 

“Terribly cold, my dear sir.”’ 

He spoke to a long, lank, Jean man, who looked 


as if some one had stolen all his flesh, leaving him | 


nothing but the skin and bones. ‘‘ Very severe 
weather, doctor; terribly severe weather! Very 
good of her ladyship to throw her doors open to 
us—ha! ha!” 

He thought he had said something very witty. 
He fancied there was something implied —some- 
thing connected with open doors and cold. He 
was not quite certain low far-fetched the meaning 
was, or indeed, which seemed very probable, if it 
were not too distant to be got at at all. However, 
it was his trade to say “witty’’ things. His 
banking account lay in his tongue, and he drew on 
it pretty largely for dinners, soirees, balls—any- 
thing, in fact, where a meal was to be got, anda 
few hours of time scattered. Alton Smith is a 
regular party-going man—a kind of milestone, 
guaranteeing that where he is seen the people are 
la the track of good society. ‘I'hat reputation is, 
in the single particular of dinner and supper, worth, 
including wine, at least one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum to him; counting whist as well 
—and his reputation gives him the entiée to the 
best whist tables—£150 more. So Alton Smith 
coins at least £300 per annum out of his established 
reputation, But it is an arduous life. The reading 
for it—the hours of intellectual (?) labour! To 
get up all the new books—there go two guineas 
per annum at Mudie’s in solid cash—cull the 
choicest anecdotes (side dishes for a dinner-table) ; 
discuss the discussions of the day ; be prepared to 
take either side ;—why, it is almost an editor’s 
work! Then there is the foreign literature to be 
‘canned ; philosophy to be gleaned from ancient, 
out-of-date books, and quietly passed >ff as original. 
That is a ticklish point,— it requires intense and 
profound study. But Alton Saith holds the sem- 

lance, which so often passes for the reality ; he 


lton Smith is cold—as cold as any one could 
be with the thermometer of those rooms brought 
up to sixty degrees by “ Stewart's best Wallsend, 
screened.” 

“The inner doors,” replied the divine, rubbing 
his hands and carrying on the joke, because he 
meant to cap it with one of his own; “the inner 
doors, sir—nothing very charitable in that, when 
the passages are heated with Arnott’s patent.” 

Now Alton Smith has, among a multitude of 
other subjects, one of peculiar preparation and 
interest—at least, it is one of peculiar interest for 
the time being—and that subject is theology 
sprinkled with geology. Alton has read up hard 
for it; he is up in Cumming—that is the theolo- 
gical part ; up in Buckland—ditto geological ; up 
in all sorts of scientific quibbles; and last, not 
least, up in the book with pictures of worlds on a 
very blue background, y’clept “ pre-Adamite man.” 

As it was cold, the lean Alton and corpulent 
| divine both moved to the fire; and for the same 
reason other people did the same, and among the 
“other people” was a Miss Sharp. She is not 
pretty, certainly not; nor is she young. Indeed, 
it seems doubtful whether she ever has been young. 
Miss Sharp is an authoress, and she looks what she 
is—an authoress: a woman whose fate is ina 
publisher's office, and whose heart—bosh! author- 
esses have no hearts; they are al! broken with the 
“career,” as it is called. Miss Sharp is not pretty, 
as we have said before; no one could call her 
pretty, and mean what was said; but although she 
is not pretty, there is a very pleasant smile on her 
face at times, and then the lines pass from her 
brow, and the haggard, strained look from her face, 
and you forget for a moment that she is an author- 
ess. She wears spectacles, because her sight is 
bad; night-work has done that; and she wears a 
grey silk gown, good but plain. Work has pro- 
duced that also. ‘There are hours, and days, and 
weeks of work locked up in that grey silk gown ; 
though!, and care, and hope, and fear, all hie 
crouching in the folds of that grey silk gown. She 
is a good woman is that same Hester Sharp —not 
very well maunered, say her enemies, deficient in 
tact, guiltless of sycophancy, added her friends. 
Follow her to her own home ; she is well- nan- 
nered there. Look at her in that little worid; is 
there any lack of tact where it becomes a virtue 
in place of a cunning ariifice ? 

Hester Sharp is a good woman, ouce again. 
Work, work, work—that tells the story of her days 
—and work for what? That is her secret, and it 
shall be ours—for the world is a great big ball, 
and there are many quiet corners in it; and per- 
haps in one of these, at this very moment, writing 
some paper for a magazine, poriog over the deli 
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strange as her own history—sits that same grey- 
robed Hester Sharp. 

But on the night in question Lady Murdoch 
had a soiree—not a dance; nothing of that kine ; 
but a soiree—a literary gathering—a conversazione 
—a meeting, in fact, of literary people, or those 
who thought themselves literary. 


no, II. 


“ Seen that strange work, sir,” said the divine, 
supporting the theory of a pre-Adamite race ?”’ 

Alton was thankful: the doctor had pitched 
riziit on the debateable ground; ten minutes’ cir- 
cuitous conversation and an immense amount of 
lingual finesse could not have brought him more 
successfully to the starting point. 

‘It was lying on the table at the club,” replied 
the lean Alton; “just glanced my eye over it for 
half an hour.” 

“A singular theory—one frequently broached 
before, however—the argument non-conclusive,” 
rejoined the divine. 

“TI differ with you,” replied Alton. “ The 
author, I hold, has a very specious argument. 
Noticing the apparent incongruities of the first 
aud second chapters of Genesis, he can only re- 
concile the two by the supposition of a double 
creation, as to the race of man.” 

‘Show me the inconsistencies,’’ said the doctor. 

Alton is well real up in the Holy Book. He 
can give you chapter and verse. Some people 
suggest that a little more of the spirit and a little 
less of the letter might be better. 

“Tn the first chapter,” he replied, “‘ we read 
that man was created in the image of his creator, 
both male and female; in the second chapter, and 
at the fifth verse, we read, ‘there was not a man 
to till the ground. Now, I would ask, where 
was the first Adam? We have no account of his 
destruction.” 

“Go on,” said the doctor, “let me hear all your 
side of the question before I begin mine; show 
me another of these inconsistencies.” 

“The manner of the two creations is also de- 
fined. In the first chapter are the words, ‘So 
God created man in his own image ;’ in the second, 
‘God formed man of the dust of the ground.’ 

Alton paused, and the doctor again desired him 
to proceed. 

‘Now the writer, I think, explains these con- 
tradictory accouuts very clearly, by suggesting that 
the division of the first and second chapters is very 
stupidly made.”’ 

“And how weuld be improve it?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“* By including the opening three verses of the 
second chapter in the first. Thus the seeond 
would commence with the words, ‘These are the 
geuerations of the heavens and the earth,’-—which 
words appear to mark a new period.” 

Again Alton was silent. 

“Is that ali ’’ asked the divine. 

“Yes; and very satisfactory, I think.” 





“Quite; but my reading may he different to 


yours.” 


“ How so?” 

By looking on the second chapter merely as a 
detailed account of the first; understand the word 
‘generations’ as ‘ workings’ or ‘details,’ and it 
explains all.” 

Alton was silent. 

‘The words of the fifth verse of the second 
chapter, you will remember, are these—‘ And every 
plant of the field, before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew.’ Those 
words place that account antecedent to the twelfth 
verse of the first chapter, where the assertion is, 
‘And the earth brought forth grass and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit whose sced was ia itself, after bis kind.’ It 
is clear enough that the plant of the field must 
have been in the earth before it grew; therefore 
the period of this statement is, as I have already 
said, antecedent to the first account, and conse- 
quently, at that time, ‘ There was not a man to till 
the ground.’ Don’t you sce that ?” 

“It may be so; but how do you reconcile the 
first statement that man was made in his Creator’s 
image with the second, that he was formed ‘out 
of the dust of the earth?” 

‘‘Is the Creator’s hand impotent to form the 
most glorious fabric out of the most insignificant ? 
Shall not even these ‘ vile bodies’ be changed into 
the ‘incorruptible ?” Assuredly. Then He might 
have formed a ‘creature in His own image’ ‘ out 
of the dust of the earth.” That quibble falls to 
the ground. Have you anything else to advance ?” 

“Yes; in the first chapter beasts of the field, 
fowls of the air, cte., are created on the fifth day 
—man on the sixth. In the second chapter man 
is produeed first.”’ 

“You are a superticial reader,’ replied the 
doctor; the first chapter gives the order of creation 
—the second, as I have said, the detail. Now 
look to the work of the sixth day, as given in the 
first chapter—the firsé chapter, mark you. It 
stands thus: The creation of the male and female 
of the human species, and the introduction of all 
the animal kingdom to Adam as their master—that 
a'l goes into the sixth day’s work. Now remem- 
ber the concluding part of the second chapter, and 
you will sce that it tallies with it exactly. God 
formed man of the dust of the ground: the earth 
was ready for his habitation: then comes the 
preparation of one particular spot—Eden : rivers 
flowed through it, trees grew and flourished, After 
that the beasts, fowls, &c., passed before Adam, 
and he named them all. And bere we read that 
they, like Adam, had been formed out of the 
ground ; but the date of that creation is not given, 
nor are we authorised in placing it after that of 
man, because we have a statement to the contrary 
in the first chapter ; the manner is given, but not 
the date, and it seems to me that on that stumbling 
block the writer has fallen, confounding detail of 
means and date. It is a very dangerous thing, 
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my dear sir, to begin to pick holes in God's writing, | Peter, 
sardonic smile, stood near. 


and patch them up with human reason.” - 
The grey silk gown drew near. 
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Sir Peter, with his twinkling grey eye and 


People are scandalous, then,’’ he said, address- 


«J will grant that it is a very fascinating study. | ing himself to the Major. 


The writer of that work enlarges on the proposed 
theory—suggests that the first race must have had — 
the first doom passed on them then and there; and | 
his argument on this point rests oa the basis, that 
ia the early organic remains none belonging to the 
human race are found.” 

«That is sinvular,” said Alton Smith. | 

«But accounted for by Buckland,” chimed in | 
Hester Sharp, ‘‘ who supposes all human organie 
remains to have rested on the stratum next to 
granite, where the heat being greatest they would 
have been entirely consumed, By tle bye— 
though I dare say you are quite well acquainted 
with the fact-—Buckland seems to give a very | 
complete answer to those who quarrel with the 
statement that light was made before the sun.”’ 

The doctor smiled. ‘That quibble has been 
set aside long ago,” he said. “It is a very old 
objection, refuted by scientific men long since.” 

“ What does Buckland say?” asked Alton 
Smith. 

“That,” continued Miss Sharp, “ recent dis- 
coveries have proved that light is not a material 
substance, but only an effect of undulation of 
ether; that ether pervades all space, and exists in 
all bodies; that while it is at rest there is total 
darkness, but a3 soon as it is in motion light is 
produeed,”’ 

“And thus, you see,” continued the divine, 
“that light in a quiescent state might have ex- 
isted before either sun or moon. You have read 
deeply, and thought deeply, which is better,” he | 
continued to the quiet grey silk by his side. 

“It is my trade.” 

“And were it not so, would you remain a doll ?” 

“Sometimes I fancy so, when—”’ 

“You are overwrought and overworking. Alas ! 
it is not the body only cf the human species whichi 
plays the pack horse !” 





> 


NO. Ill. 


“We treated’em a deuced sight too well, sir—the 
rascally niggers! far too well. We showed ‘em 
every kindness, aud placed ’em on a footing with 
our own men.’’ 

Major Sims, of H. M.’s —— regiment, lad 
been in India fifteen years and three quarters, and 
like all other men, or a great many other men, 
who have passed the same time under a tropical 
su, he had aequired an immense idea of his own | 
importance, and had formed a very low estimate of 
that of other people. The coloured races, espe- 
cially, le held in sovereign contempt. A Hindoo 
Was a nigger. He didn’t know why, exactly ; but 
he was a nigger—a rascally nigger. 

“TI tell you, sir, it was nothing but prejudice, | 
aad consummate ignorance, aud deuced ingratitude | 


produced the revolt. We never oppressed the | 
black rascals.” 





* Scandalous !—how so, sir ?”’ 

The Major looked inexpressible thmgs. He 
looked a charge of bayonets at Sir Peter, almost 
an artillery battery at that quiet little old nan. 

I’m fond of telling stories,” said the latter, as 
if to himself; “ nothing pleases me better than to 
be able to teil stories—to good listeners. Now 
let me think. Mr. Smith—the grey cyes twinkled 
then—come nearer, sir; | am about to provide 
you with material for future distinetion.”’ 

“Ha, ha! How facetious you are, Sir Peter. 
Ha, ha! ’Pon my word—very good !’’ 

** Now, then,’ said Sir Peter, indicating a chair 
to the gleaner, Alton Smith; “ Now, then, Major, 
you hear me.” 

“ Every word; drive on.’ 

* Once,’’ continued the old man, “once during 
this horrid Indian slaughter first, be it under- 
stood, [ draw my information from the written 
testimony of a credible witness, who vouches for 
its truth*—once, when our troops, or those, at 
least, who fought on our side, were flushed with 
victory, a party of the Bengal Fusileers were 
standing near a gateway—the circumstance oc- 
curred at Lucknow—when a coloured boy, a poor 
unoffending child, leading an equally unoffending 
old man, came to the feet of an officer, and asked 
that which it is the greatest prerogative of the 
Christian to show—protection. There was no sin 
in craving that; there was no mutinous act in 
imploring mercy for the feeble being he led, who 
was doubly helpless, being blind as well as old. 
Hiowever, Vil ou with my story. Smith—act the 
part of bell-man now; L’Il forgive you for once. 
Phis Bengal Fusileer man—lI like to be correct — 
looked at the boy—this wretched being who craved 
help—and then he looked at his revolver. ‘The bey 
was at an arin’s length; the revolver in his hand. 
There eould be no danger in the shot —not the 
least chance of bringing a host of avenging enemies 
on. It was a tempting occasion; a close mark, 
and—no risk! the loss of nothing incurred but 
that paltry thing called honour. He raised the 
revolver. Even the weapon seemed to refuse 
participation in the coward’s act, and heng fire, 
Again he pulled the trigger; again the pistol said 
nay. Once more, with the same result. Three 
times, sir,” continued the old man, “ did the great 
Lord of Heaven give that coward time to repent 
of the murderous act; then—He left him to the 
devil. A fourth attempt, and the boy lay dead 
before him, while the men around him muttered 
one little word of ominous meaning—‘ Shame !’ 
Smith—can you carry that stury in your memory 
and on your tongue '—for without the latter the 
former won't answer my purpose.”’ 

“ Why doesn’t Russell give the villsin’s name, 
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* Rassell’s India, vol. 1, page 348. 
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then, that he may be tried for murder?’ asked | 
Smith. 
Sir Peter seemed posed, as he well might be— 


anxious to shamble off; but suddenly returned, 
and resumed his seat. 

“ Why,” said the determined Smith, ‘ didn’t 
Russell report the officer to his friend Sir Colin ?” | 

“I can’t be accountable for the omissions of 
others,” replied Sir Peter; ‘but here’s another, 
fit to run in a curricle with it. 
occasion, when our troops had taken a place of 


some note, and deservedly won their laurels for | 


conspicuous bravery, after the sacking of the place 
a company of Sepoys, seventy-five in number, were 
crouching for safety under one of the flat roofs of 
the cuclosure. They had almost succeeded in 
escaping observation, when the officer in command 
noticed them, and ordered them to come down. 
They made signs of surrender—gave themselves 
up, in fact. Then this gallant officer desired each 
man to lay down his musket, and take off his belt 
and pouch. Each man obeyed him, and the whole 
fifty-seven stood disarmed and helpless before him. 


| 
for who can believe the tale ?—and he appeared | 


On a certain | 
| Castle of Trinidad. 





And what did he do then? The code of honour 


says, @ man may not fall on an unarmed foe; but | 


this brave military hero substituted another code 
for that. 
graphic words—in the refined and elegant plirase- 
ology he used. ‘I fell them in against the wall, 
and told some Sikhs, who were handy, to polish 
them off. This they did immediately, shooting and 
bayoneting them, so that, altogether, they were 
disposed of in a couple of minutes!’ There, sir, 
what do you say to that ?”” 

“Tsay, name the officer or the wretch,” said 
Alton, ‘‘and have him punished; and I call it 
shameful to tell the tale without the name.” 

‘* Even supposing these tales true,” said the 
Major, “ we must not judge of men by these single 
unwise acts, committed under the excitement of 
the moment. These two gentlemen committed a 
terrible blunder, acting with such impetuosity.’’ 

‘“‘ Impetuosity !” exclaimed Sir Peter, “ impe- 
tuosity !—to fire deliberately four times at a help- 
less child! to accept calmly and coolly the terms 
of surrender, require the surrenderers to comply 
with or ratify those terms by laying down their 
arms, and then to break the treaty by murdering 
them treacherously! I'll tell you what I say of 
those two heroes of my stories—that while they 
live they are two vagabonds unhung. Smith— 
are you attending ?” 

“* How very simple Sir Peter is,’’ said Smith, as 
the old man shambled off; “for he believes all that 
he reads !” 

“But all men do not act in that barbarous 
manuer,” said Dr. Griffiths, “and as our friend 
has appealed to written testimony, I will do the 
same, and mention a circumstance I met with in a 
work I was perusing this morning—I mean Lord 
Dundonald’s ‘ Autobiography of a Seaman.’ ” 


9 


I'll tell you what he did in his own | 
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Smith, “characterised, I believe, by a little egotism, 


| but containing a great deal of acceptable informa- 


tion. He was ill-used, and has written this book 
with a view to exposing the unjust persecution to 
which he was subjected. Perhaps it might have 
been better to let the matter rest; a man does 
not generally shine the more for being his own 
advocate.” 

“T agree with you there; only let me relate 
my story before you have forgotten Sir Peter's, 
The circumstance occurred at the storming of the 
The fortress was in our pos- 
session, but assailed by the French. After a severe 
fight we drove them back. All had made of 
except two officers, who stood upon the ramparts, 
or some other exposed situation. One of these 
fell by a stray shot ; the survivor was covered by 
Lord Dundonald’s musket. His lordship called 
on the French officer to surrender ; but the French- 
man would do nothing of the kind. He obstinately 
refused to lower his sword, the usual sign of sub- 
mission.” 

“He was a fool,” broke in the Major; “of 
course Lord Dundonald shot him.” 

“ Why do you draw that inference ?” 

“ Any man would do the same, under the same 
circumstances.” 

“ Our heroes of the Indian war might,” said Sir 
Peter, who had shambled back again. 

“The regulations of war would make sucha 
course quite legal,’” remarked the Major, 

“And,” rejoined Sir Peter, “the regulations of 
Christianity would make such a course quite illegal. 
But go on, doctor; let us hear’ the denouement. 
Did his lordship kill his man or not ?” 

‘He did not; he spared him, remarkiag that 
‘so brave au adversary ought not to die likea 
dog.’ ”’ 

** And no doubt,” added Sir Peter, “ the French- 
man walked off with a bow.” 

Precisely what we read,” replied Dr. Griffiths; 
“no doubt he put his hand to his heart, and with 
a ‘ bien obligé’ took his life and his departure.” 

“He should have been made prisoner,”’ said the 
Major; Dundonald should not have allowed him to 
escape.” ; 

“War! war!” muttered Sir Peter—-“ making 
men look on murder as a virtue, and mercy as 4 
crime !” 


NO. i. # 


*«'THEKE is another ‘circumstance related by bis 
lordship,’’ continued the doctor, “ which does not 
redound very much to his credit, and strongly ex 
emplifies a national failing and peculiarity of out 
English people abroad. I'll tell you the circum- 
stance, and let you draw the deduction. 

‘‘ His lordship was at Malta, when a fancy ball 
was given, patronised by the French officers 
quartered there. The tickets were for sale, and 
Dundonald, wishing to see the fun, purchased one. 
The costume he chose evinced a singular want of 


‘*An interesting book, I am told,’’ remarked | common sense, and looked moreover something like 
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bravado, being nothing less than that of a British 
tar. Remember that we were not on relations 
with France at that time. However, in that cos- 
tume he went, but—as might have been expected, 
was refused admission. With true Eaglish ball- 
dog pertinacity he persisted until he was forcibly 
put out of the ball-room,a French officer very 
coolly calling a picket and removing him to the 
guard-house. A duel was the consequence, in 
which the French officer was shot through the 
thigh, while Dundonald escaped with a graze of 
the ball. He expresses his contrition for the oc- 
eurrence.”” 

“ And the inference ?” said Sir Peter. 

“Have you never,” replied the doctor, ‘ when 
travelling on the Continent, been annoyed by the 
blusquerie, or to give it an English term, ill- 
mannered assumption of our countrymen? Have 
you never noticed how they seem to ‘lord it,’ so 
to speak, over the denizens of other lands? Why, 
my dear sir, an Englishman abroad is a perfect 
bear; on the Continent he will commit acts which 
would, he feels, disgrace him at home. Do you 


think that Dundonald would have presented him- | 
self ata fancy ball in Park Lane, in a costume 


which he knew to be offensive ?”’ 

“You are right,”’ replied Sir Peter, “such acts 
have won for us the reputation we bear on the 
Continent, of being little better than an ill-dressed 
and ill-behaved set of wealthy, beef-eating savages.’’ 

“There is another story told in the same work,” 
continued the doctor, “which is highly amusing ; 
but perhaps you may have read it, and so it will 
be a twice told tale to you.” 

“‘No—let me have it—I have been too much 
oc.apied to read Dundonald yet.’’ 

“Tam glad of that, because it gives me the 
opportunity of telling a good tale. Here it is. 
Dundonald took it into his head that he would like 
to be in Parliament. He therefore allowed himself 
to be nominated for Hcniton, Bradshaw being his 
opponent. ‘Those were the days of bribery, and as 
it was known that a considerable sum in prize- 
money had fallen to Dundonald, and as, moreover, 
it was surmised that a sailor would scatter it with 
a Sailor’s prodigality, Bradshaw’s election seemed 
au uncertainty. However, Dundonald openly de- 
clared that not one vote would he buy, not one 
penny would he disburse in bribery, while Bradshaw 
as openly offered five pounds per vote. The polling 
came off. As might have been expected, Bradshaw 
was in, Dundonald out. Now came the tactics of 
the latter into operation. Through his agent he 
gave it to be understood that all those electors who 
had resisted bribery and voted for him would be 
rewarded for their honesty by a gift of £10 cach, 
on application to the agent. How disgusted Brad- 
shaw’s men were ! They had sold themselves for 
£5, while the others had kept their consciences 
clear and got double fees into the bargain. Time 
passed on. There was another dissolution, and 
another election, Again Dundonald came forward 


as the opponent of Bradshaw, and this time the 
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| latter had nota ghost of a chance; the electors 
crowed to poll for his adversary, who was carried 
by a large majority !"’ 

“* And now,’ said the electors, ‘what are we 
to get this time ?’ 

** Not one farthing,’ replied Dundonald, ‘ I paid 
you last time for being honest ; for me to pay you 
now, would be to violate my own expressed 
opinions.’ 

“The electors were disgusted, and retired to 
consider what appeal they had against such con- 
duct. None appeared, and they were obliged to 
be satisfied with a supper, which being surrepti- 
tiously partaken of hy the supporters of both 
candidates, cost Dandonald no less than £1,200!" 

“Ha! ha! very good!’’ exclaimed Smith, who 
had not lost one word. “ Honiton was the borough 
you said P” 

« Yes,”’ 

* And Bradshaw the opponent ?” 

“ Yes. He had been previously known to the 
electors, and therefore stood a better chance than 
his lordship.”’ 

« Tricks in all trades! Tricks in all trades!” 
said Sir Peter, with his peculiar smile. 





NO. V. 


“Are you tired of Dundonald and his stories *’’ 
asked the doctor. 

“ Not at all—not at all, my dear sir,” replied 
Smith eagerly, “ it’s quite delightful to be so agree- 
ably entertained. These intellectual reunions are 
so very much better than those eternal balls, when 
the din of the music and the twirl of the dancers, 
destroy all rational conversation—pray proceed.” 

“ Gleaning—straw gathering,” said the old man 
quietly. 

‘Well then,” pursued the doctor, “our sailor 
gives us an amusing incident which happened on 
board the frigate Hind, then on the coast of Nor- 
way. On board this frigate there happened to be 
a sailor’s pet, in the form of a very clever talking 
parrot. The bird was a wonderful bird ; it could 
do everything—in the way of language; pipe all 
the calls; issue all the orders; and, no doubt 
swear all the oaths. Now it happened that in re- 
turn for the kindness and hospitality shown to the 
Officers of the Hind by the Norwegians, they offered 
the latter admission to the frigate to inspect her, 
if the inspection would be worth the trouble. The 
invitation was willingly accepted, and in conse- 
quence, one day a party of ladies presented them- 
selves and craved admission. ‘They were hoisted 
on board by means of a‘whip.’ One freight was 
lauded in safety, and the chair descended for a 
secoud. She likewise, bad almost reached the 
deck, when the parrot shrieked, ‘let go.’ The 
imitation was unfortanately faithful, and also un- 
fortunately obeyed. Down went the unhappy lady 
iuto the water, all her gay clothes (and of course 
for such an occasion her toilette was extensive) 





spoiled, herself almost frightened to death. She 
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was easily picked up, but Mistress Polly’sinterference | 


might have terminated fatally.” 

“The men must have been perfect fools to ‘let 
go’ at the bird’s command,” said Sir Peter ; ‘surely 
the story is too good to be truc.” 

“So it appeared to me,’’ replied the doctor, 
“however, I give as I received it. One more 
anecdote—or circumstance rather, for there is no 
anecdote in it, I'll relate. During Dundonald’s 
cruise in the ‘ Pallas,’ he captured a vessel bound 
from Spain to Mexico. Among the cargo was 
found a large number of bales with ‘invendebles’ 
marked on them. The sailors thought that they 
had lit on a prize and opened the bales eagerly, 
when to their chagrin, they were found to contain 
nothing but ‘ Pope’s bulls,’ ‘ dispensations for eat- 
ing meat on Fridays,’ and ‘indulgences for pecca- 
dilloes of all kinds, with the price affixed.’ ” 

Glorious offerings for my shrine,” said the old 
man, shrogging his lean old shoulders. 


NO, Vi. 


‘ 
i 
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had she crossed our path we should have despised 
—a mere fool decked in poetic gait—yet beautiful 


;° 


as— 
“ Many other fools,” broke in Sir Peter. “TI 


thought you’d abuse her—you’re a woman now, 





go on, discuss ‘ Vivian,’ ” 


“{ don’t like her.” 

“ Of course not.” 

«But, I fear her character is mirrored in the 
female world. A satire on many—who sell them- 
selves for what? Some bauble perhaps, more 
worthless than the boon she craved.” 

The old man looked grave. ‘And what of thie 
next ?” he asked after a moment’s pause. 

“ You mean Elainé ?” 

Certainly.” 

“T think it pretty —but-—” 

* What ?” 

“ All poetic ideas were put to flight regarding 
this unfortunate heroine, by a remark I once heard 


_ you remember her dying request ?” 


«4 man has been drawing a comparison between | 


Tennyson aud Shakespeare, I hear,” said thie | 


doctor, ‘‘ and lecturing on that subject in London.” 

“ And what is his argument or theory?” asked 
Sir Peter. 

**T don’t know, not having heard him.” 

“ And what’s the use then of telling us anything 
about him,” replied Sir Peter. 

“I thought,” rejoined the doctor, “that you 
might have been able to give me some information. 
He took the Idylis 1 believe as his debateable 
ground,”’ 

“The Idylls—the eternal Idylls,’’ added Sir 
Peter. “ Miss Sharpe, give me your opinion of 
‘Tennyson’s Idylls; I like to hear a woman’s opinion 
sometimes, it is so deliciously illogical.” 

“There is little logic required in discussing 
Tennyson’s Idylls,” replied the demure Hester. 

“ Wrong at the starting point,” exclaimed Sir 
Peter. ‘“ Look at the opening tale, Enid. Can 
you not draw a logical argument from the illogical 
conduct of the ‘ brave knight Geraint ?’ ” 

** How can we extract that which is, from that 
whieh is not ?” replied Hester ; * distil reason from 
un-reason P” 

“Pull up,’’ said Sir Peter, smiling—but not 
sardonically now; “pull up—you’re getting into 
the metaphysical, and there you'll stumble and get 
thrown. Send logic to the dcgs, and give me a 
woman's opinion of the poem of the day, ‘ Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King.’ Don’t prose away for 
an hour at it. Remember that ‘ brevity is the soul 
of wit,’ and to my mind the very essence of a re- 
view. Now, be quick, for I see Launcelot Brown 
coming into the room with little Stubbs of the 
War Office—what can bring that fellow here ? his 
intellect wouldnt balance down our new supper 
dish, poised on a bodkin’s point. Now to the 
Idylis, and only a few words about them. What 
of Enid ?” 


A beautiful myth,” said Hester, “one whom | 


| 





«That after her death, she should be placed on 
the deck of a barge, and floated down the stream 
to the palace, where the false or, as far as she was 


' concerned, the cold and indifferent Sir Launcelot 


and the faithless Queen would be.” 
“Just so. Well, the remark I heard was this: 


| —*Umph! she reminds me of the niggers on the 


Hooghly, going out with the tide, and a lily in her 
hand!” 

Sir Peter smiled. ‘That idea he said would 
indeed destroy all poetic feelings, but Elainé was 
not in the state of the bodies on the Hooglily; 
not ‘ high’ at any rate.” 

“ Pray do not enlarge,” said Hester, “ but let 
me discuss the last Idyll—* Guinevere.’”’ 

* Which,” remarked Sir Peter, “ with a woman's 
judgment, of course you consider perfect, because 
it is full of sentiment and feeling.” 

“Which,” replied Hester, echoing his words, 
‘with a woman’s judgment, I do consider perfect 
—and for the very reason you specify—precisely 
because it is full of sentiment and feeling. You 
see, Sir Peter, I do not ignore the failings of my 
sex.’’ 

“Who said they were failings? I did not,” 
replied Sir Peter earnestly. ‘Til tell you some- 
thing—in confidence,” he continued as he placed 
his queer little wrinkled face nearer to her ear, 
“in confidence mind—don’t let the scoffer and the 
cynic have his treason to himself exposed —where 
woman ignores her nature and apes that of man, 
looking on feeling asa myth, and sentiment as 
delusion, she becomes a worthless hybrid—a sterile, 
barren creature—nor one thing nor the other— 
neither conceiving nor producing any noble act of 
pure domestic worth. Pshaw! I detest your 
strong-minded woman; she is a mockery to either 
sex, lacking the essential attribute of each—the 
weakness—craving help in the one; the strength— 
yielding help where help is needed in the other. 
But now to Guinevere—your criticism quickly— 
there is Launcelot looking for me.” 
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“[ }eve given you my opinion already. The | called now; all spaagles and black lace, and gold 
address of the ‘guileless, clear-faced king’ to his | chains. 


faithless queen is beautiful, a lovely conception; — 
| eve again went on its pilgrimage. “ Mrs. Hodson!” 


then, when he leaves her, and she watches him 
unperceived from the window, how very graphic 
the description is.”’ 

“Repeat it, if your memory is good enough,” 
said Sir Peter. 


“ And more and wore 
The moony vapour rolling round the king, 
Who seem’d the phantom of a giant in it, 
Eawound him, fold by fold, and made lim gray 
Aad grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghos'like to his doom.” 


“Much obliged,” said Sir Peter with a bow, 
“T wanted tojudge of your powers of declama- 
tion.” 

“Now,” exclaimed Hester, laughing “ verily, 
oh! cynic, dost thou deserve anotlier line of 
Tennyson—for hast thou not mocked me in thy 
request ? yea—so do I say ‘muckery is the fume 
of little Learts.’” 


NO, VIT. 


“A counci, of ten! Call me a council of ten 
—five of the gentler—five of the rougher sex. 
Let us have wisdom and foolery mingled—the 
poison and the autidote growing side by side. By 
Lady Murdoeli’s gracious leave this same round 
table (not King Arthur’s by the bye,) shall play 
the part of council chamber. Ten councillors, well 
chosen according to the rule aforesaid.’’ 

So spoke Sir Peter. 

“And wherefore is this synod to be called ?” 
asked Hester. 

“For the discussion of some knotty point—a 
theme, my friends; but first we'll name the coun- 
cillors—call them from the three divisions of our 
kingdom—let Ireland have her member— Scotland 
the same— mostly scions of the literary world must 
they be.” 

The old man shambled to a chair at the large 
round polished table. There he sat, weird like, 
the full light of the dangling lamp blazing on his 
wrinkled face, and making stars in his twinkling 
eyes. 

“ Now do I call the councillors,” he said, “and 
place them like a quakers’ meeting—the different 


sexes on either side. Lady Murdoch—queen of | 


the night—sit you opposite me—now for all the 
others as I name them. 
my right hand,” 

He paused and looked round the room, ap- 
parently the scrutiny was unsatisfactory, “A 
paucity of female members!” and again the keen 
eye travelled here and there. ‘* Rose,” for the 
pretty Rose just then entered the room, “ come 
here—there—take your seat there.” 

“And what will I be sitting there for ?” 

“Lady Lucie, will you be kind enough to take 
your seat next to Miss Mahoney ?” 


Hester Sharp—so—at | 





Such a full-blown peony of a woman he had 


“One, two, three; we're gelling on;” and the 


The eye twinkled as the object of his call bustled 
up to the table, alertly to take her place at the 
literary synod.” 

Little boys sometimes parody faces on turnips. 


“If a little boy had cut a face out of a very fine 


turnip, not making the eyes too large nor the nose 
too prominent, and rubbing a modicum amount of 
brickdust over the whole, that would have been a 
photograph of Mrs. Hodscn. There was not a 
shadow (an unworthy metaphor by the bye, subject 
to revision) —not a beam of intellect in that dump- 
ling of a face. 

“She'll get to the pith of every argument, I 
conclude,” whispered Sir Peter to Hester, who re- 
monstrated on the introduction of Mrs. Hodson. 

“ Why,” asked Hester. 

“ Because—‘ Fools enter in where wise men 
fear to tread.” How many are we now ?—one, 
two, three, four, five! One more on the female 
side wanting. Medemoiselle!” 

He called to a young French girl who was talk- 
ing to a foreign-looking man with a moustache 

* Mademoiselle Angelique !”" 

“She cannot speak a word of English,’’ said 
Hester, ‘She will not understand one word we 
say.” 

“Well! The old fellow looked mischievously 
at Hester. “ Well what of that? Is every woman 
who cannot understand an argument to be ex- 
cluded ? Mademoiselle is only in the same boat 
with nine-tenths of her sex.’ 

“ According to your theory, that speech should 
have been mine,” said Hester. 

‘I spoke it for you, and that makes it yours,” 
replied Sir Peter. “ Now we're full on this side 
of the house, the other becomes an casy matter. 
Griffiths, Smith, McDonald, thou man of the fens 
and moors and Grampians; O'Leary, grandson to 
the shamrock—there, my council chosen at last,” 


NO. VIII. 


“Axp what are we to do now?’ asked Lady 
Murdoch. 

“ Propose asubject for discussion, and give it 
a fair debate,” replied Sir Peter. “ Hester, you 
come first—a subject quickly.” 

‘Sir Peter, and his mercurial temperament.” 

“A failure—subject, non-comprehensible — first 
item, a mystery—second, a questionable point of 
accuracy, involving the query, ‘ does mercury form 
one of the constituents of the human frame ?’ 
Rose, drive on.” 

“ And is it I will speak now—I, who can only 
think of another member of the council—myself?”’ 

“Won't do,” said Sir Peter, “ beeause you 
would not understand the subject—‘ self.’ Rose, 
who understands ‘self?’ Now, Lady Lucie, what 
have you to advance?” - j 

“A most delightful theme, Sir Peter. I would 
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propose that most charming of foreign potentates, 
who is going to let us have ‘ Jouvin’s best’ free of 
duty! absolutely free of duty! He deserves a 


nation’s thanks —think of the immense benefit to | 


society |” ' 


“There is a metaphor in his policy,’’ said Sir | 


Peter, “‘ a strange metaphor. He permits us to 
muffie our fists cheaply, and as an equivalent, con- 
descends to receive the strength of our produce at 
a discount. Perhaps English iron can prop up 
Imperial dignity—when rotten. Go on Made- 
moiselle,” 

“Je n’en com—” 

“That will do, it’s as good as the rest. Lady 
Murdoch as hostess—exempt. Now Griffiths, 
what can you suggest? Something according to 
your cloth I suppose.” 

“The clergy of the Church of England.” 

The old man shook his head. ‘ ‘The less said 
on that subject the better at present. O'Leary, if 
you've done admiring your ring, probably you'll 
give a subject.” 

“ And is it a subject you’re wanting ? Sure its 
‘the ladies’ I'll give, and not another thing 
besides !’’ 

“We don’t want a toast,” replied Sir Peter. 
Smith, now we come to you—all the rest have 
failed, see what you can suggest.” 

Alton Smith had been running over his stock in 
hand, the “ reading up of the last six months,” but 
not one subject could he glean. 

“Light literature, Sir Peter;’’ said he. 

“Ye just ca’ it ‘fictitious literature,’ ’’ said the 
worthy clansman. 

“A good notion,” exclaimed Sir Peter. ‘ Let 
it rest so. ‘ Fictitious literature—whether an ad- 
vantage or an evil to society.” Now,” con- 
tinued Sir Peter, “ that is the theme, let those who 
don’t find it to their taste quit the council.’’ 


NO. IX. 


“ Grirritns, Hester, Scoteliman, Smith, and self 
only left,’’ said the old man, as he watched the 
retreating figures of the remainder. ‘Then we'll 
carry on the argument between us. Hester— 
what think you? Are the novels of the day an 
advantage or not ?” 

“ You take a very narrow meaning of the words,” 
she auswered ; “did I reply literally to your ques- 
tion, I should pronounce fictitious literature one 
of the crying evils of the time; but I hold the 
theme in a wider sense, and understand fictitious 
literature to mean the tales and romances of all 
lands and ages. And thus in the catalogue I find 
the old Norse fairy tales; the legendary lore of 
England, Scotland, Ireland; the traditions of the 
coutinent ; and even the mythology of Greece and 
Rome. Thinking thus, I consider fictitious litera- 
ture to be a great and manifest advantage. Who 
would blot out the ‘Iliad’ from the literary 
world P or Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ?” or, going to 
a lighter cast, the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or the ‘ Lalla 


| Rookh’ of Moore, or ‘ Childe Harold’ of Byron: 
Then, in the French school, ‘ Corinne,’ and a lan. 


dred other deathless works ?” 

“ But,” urged Sir Peter, “I do not know that 

| any one of these have been of positive benefit to 
_ mankind.” 
Sometimes,” continued Hester, “ when I have 
been writing hard, hour after hour, and [ scarcely 
know which aches most, my heart, or head, or 
hand, L put on my bonnet, and walk through the 
noisy street of our suburb. I don’t go into the 
fields or woods, or the calm sea-shore, but to the 
streets, rather. And why do I make this choice ? 
Because I am sick of thought and solitude. | 
need rest from rest, if you can so understand my 
meaning. My mind requires unhending from the 
tension to which thought has strained it. I need 
relaxation, amusement, life—I do not require to 
deal with the dead realities of s;,ecious argument, 
I want something brighter—and I find it in the 
gambols of the children and the gossip of the 
matrons.”” 

“ But what has all this to do with fictitious 
literature ?”’ 

“This;—the streets are to me what a well- 
chosen bouk would be to another—an entertaining 
page of life.” 

“ You are blundering in your argument already,” 
remarked Sir Peter; “your book is ¢ruth; we 
speak of falsehood —/ictitious literature.” 

“T think I shall show you that I am not blun- 
dering,” replied Hester. ‘ In my cursory ramble, 
can I with an Asmodean eye, read the truth of 
every scene? I may notice one young bright face, 
and my fancy fills up the picture: in another 
doorway may be one with a careworn aspect—do 
I ask her why she seems so sad? No; fancy 
again frames the answer. Have I blundered in 
my argument? Is not my walk one of fictitious 
mental occupation ?” 

* You are a dreamer,’’ said the old man, “ and 
live half your time in the clouds. Now, knight 
of the thistle, give me your opinion.”’ 

“[ cun give ye no better example of fictitious 
literature than ye'll find i’ the writings o° my 
countryman, the great Sir Walter? Would ye 
take his works from among your bookshelves, and 
cast them forth as useless? Look at the ‘ Heart 
o’ Mid-Lothian’—there’s a world o’ thought, and 
feeling, and information! Ye’ll no get a better 
notion o’ the worth o’ that style o’ reading than 
ye’ll find among the stories o’ the Laird of Abbots- 
ford.” 

“You are right, friend,” said Sir Peter ; “ but 
to my mind Scott’s novels stand alone.”’ 

“ They're just part o’ the style ye call fictitious 
literature— based on truth in some cases, I’ll grant 
ye; but wi’ enough o’ fiction even then to bring 
them into the class ye name. And, as such, they 
must e’en walk side by side wi’ all the rubbish 0’ 
the fictitious literary world, and be cast into the 
scale, weighing its merits and demerits.”’ 

“Just so,” replied Sir Peter. ‘Now, Mr. 
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Smith, your opinion—only [’ll give it for you. | fool’s errand? I say nay to that again. Mayhap 
Fictitious literature you deem an advantage.” | it scatters the winged seed, and bears it far away, 

« Fictitious literature,” said Hester, like every | until it rests, and springs, and fructifies just where 
other gift, “is a mingled source of good and ill. | He wills it should; or mayhap the stormy blast 
Ido not consider it a necessity, but, existing, I breaks on the frail bark o” the sea-tossed mariuer, 
maintain that of necessity it need not be an evil. | scattering it like the light seed, and bidding the 


Perhaps there are many scenes—indeed, an appa- 
rently inexhaustible supply—iu history, as strange 
and stirring as any imagined by the mind of novel 
writers; but then, had these been written from 
the earliest ages, the best would have become that 
wearisome thing, a twice told tale, while the others 
might not have been read at all.” 

“You forget one benefit in fictitious literature,”’ 
said Sir Peter, “ the exercise it gives to the minds 
of many who have neither patience nor persever- 
ance to pore over the dry details of history. Look 
at the employment it affords to thousands, both of 
men and women,” 

“You are departing from your argument now,” 
said Hester. ‘‘ We had to consider the direct, 
and not the indirect benefit, or the reverse, of 
works of fiction.” 

“And,” continued Sir Peter, rising, ‘the sum 
total is this—after all I must give it myself. The 
sum total of our argument is this ; if we discussed 
it all night we should arrive at the same conclusion 
in the end—fictitious ‘literature is a tremendous 
power for either good or ill. It may be made the 
means of the one or the other.” 

“ And we’re no doubting that;’’ said the Scotch- 
man, “ we’re no questioning that fact; but we’ll 
like to know if it does most gude or harm.” 

“A difficult problem to solve,’’ said Sir Peter ; 
“looking to the past, my opinion would be favour- 
able ; judging by the past, adverse to the style of 
reading called fictitious literature. The evil meets 
us at every turn in these days, when our house- 





maids carry their novels in their pockets, and 
falling in love with some big lord with a big name, | 
who figures on its pages, forget the ‘dusting’ in 
the ‘ dolefuls,’ to our manifest inconvenience, and 
the equally manifest neglect of our dwellings.” 

“And,” said Hester “do not their mistresses 
set them the examp!e? Look at the young lady 
generation of this century; see with what avidity 
they devour the love-sick nonsense of many novels. 
These are read—greedily, readily, eagerly— while 
works of substantial merit are unopened.” 

“And,” added the Scotchman, “ye say this | 
style o” writing may be for good or harm; now, 
there’s no‘ may be’ in the case. It’s a ‘ must be’ 
—a hard, stern, fact of ‘must be!’ There’s 
nothing o’ what the world calls ‘neutral effect’ in 
God’s operations. When his warm sun shines on | 
this bonny earth o’ ours, think ye its blessed rays | 
idle—doing nothing, neither good nor harm? I | 
tell ye nay ; either they warm the drooping bud to 
life, or else, may be, they kill it with the burning | 





souls of those tremblers flee to the presence of 
Him who calls them. And the spoken word—is 
that ever neutral-in its working? There is a 
saying, that of every spoken word men shall give 
account at the last great day; and if the spoken 
word be of such weight, surely the written word 
is of none less, So, if we say that fictitious 
literature is a potent engine, driving to good or ill, 
don’t you think there’s a grave responsibility 
resting on the engineers—those who direct its 
course P” 

“Yes,” replied Hester, “there lies the rub, 
and the utility, perhaps, of such an argument as 
this. One error of the age is, that people write 
with a view to selling only. Book-making has 
become a trade; story-making a trade; what will 
‘take’ is the first thought, not what will be a 
worthy employment of the gift of God—composi- 
tion. Money is of course a necessity of life ; money 
must be had, and this style of writing is the only 
available means to many; but the error is that 
some of the writers of the day cast down their 
offerings at the idol’s shrine, and look to the idol 
for the increase.” 

“God forgive them,” exclaimed the old man 
earnestly, as he shambled off, to Launcelot Brown. 


NO. X. 


‘A SINGULAR notion,” said Launcelot, in answer 
to a remark from Sir Peter; “an original idea, 
that in the hours of darkness—those in which sin 


_keeps holiday, and guilt, bareing her brazen front, 


cries openly ‘look on me!’ that in the same hours 
of darkness—darkness both of the body and the 
soul—the night of either—the saving help should 
come, and the sinner be startled with the strange, 
almost undreamt of word—repent !”’ 

“It was a strange—most strange thought,”’ 
replied Sir Peter; “yet how wise! The very 
way to secure the attendance of these miserable 
outcasts, They could not have come by day— 
shame would have prevented them; but in the 
night—their own peculiar hours—no feeling of that 
sort, no fear of meeting the scornful looks of the 
immaculate of their own sex, would frighten them. 
It was an admirable notion.” 

“ Did you see that letter from an Englishwoman 
in the Times?’ asked Brown; “I thought it 


” 


«T did not observe it,” replied Sir Peter; “ give 


me the substance of it.’”’ 


“She suggests that a meeting should be called 


heat, when its time has come to die. And the of the other sex, that they may be lectured and 


strong north wind, when it rattles at your windows, | 


aud creeps through your door sills, and goes blus- | lie at their door. She will, she says, willingly 
ering over fen and glen—think ye He sends it on her share of the necessary tea aud toast ; 


prayed with about the awful sin and misery that 
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she very sensibly adds, ‘when the demand ceases, | long day of idleness. The Englishwoman hag 
the supply will soon be stopped.’ ” _ struck at the root of the evil, but—”’ 
“True, too true,”’ replied Sir Peter, “ butif we | A sigh closed his sentence. Alas! how many, 


wait for that, and let our efforts of reform rest | sigh springs from the pit-fall of a “* but.” 
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until man reforms himself, I fear we shall have a 


RUSSELL’S DIARY IN 


Durine the recent European alarms, Papal 
thunders, Sardinian complaints, Austrian tyrannies, 
and French bombast, India has become compara- 
tively a dead letter. 

Everyone “read up’ India in the Times just 
when all the horrors of mutiny and war were 
taking place. Everybody knew all about Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Delhi, &c., and nobody wanted to know 
any more when the startling interest of the day 
was once past. A work, thérefore, from a worn 


pen on an old subject, seemed to promise nothing | 





new The volumes in hand prove that there is | 


plenty of information still to be gleaned in India. 

The preface is an apology for the egotistical 
style of writing My Diary!” It implies the 
frequent use of the first person, singular. ‘The 
evil (if it be an evil) is inevitable. But it is none 
at all in the present case. Mr. Russell adopts the 
egotistical, yet keeps himself in abeyance. He is 
the skilful painter, painting pleasant pictures—or 
interesting pictures rather, for all of them cannot 
be called “ pleasant’”’—describing them, telling us 
all about the places and the people they contain, 
without sticking in his own portrait in the midst, 
and saying perpetually, (a very common error with 
writers in this style,) “ here I am.’’ 

But instead of being an evil, this very style is 
an advantage. ‘The author acquires an individu- 
ality which increases our interest in the tale he 
tells. He is an agreeable companion. We walk 
step by step with him, enjoying such pleasant 
company, and not beirg disgusted with egotistical 
conceit, for nothing of that kind mars “ My 
Diary!” 

The author sits in a little shady corner and 
points out the bright foreground of each painting 
—aud that is precisely what a travelled, and travel- 
relating author should do. 

Dr. Russell left London for India towards the 
close of the year 1857, travelling per Overland 
Route, which he observes is a “ sarcastic plea- 
santry,’” so much sea-voynge entering into the 
transit. 

Of this route, he says little, because other 
people—from the traveller from ‘Cornhill to 
Cairo,’’ down to the veriest scribbler of rubbish 
—have said all before him; aud also because “ he 
has read in bis early years in reviews and maga- 
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zines, perpetual remonstrances against the vanity 
of those who think their eyes are better, and their 
wit brighter than those of others ; and who have, 
therefore, insisted on giving the public their ver- 
sions of the impressions produced by this beaten 
ground and much vexed sea.” However, he de- 
parts somewhat fom his determination and gives 


-us a word en passant of the places he visits. 


First comes Malta, where he met Sir Edward 
Lyons. Of this place he says little; the pcople 
he describes in the following words :— 

Many people have given the Maltese 2 bad name, but 
naval officers and merchant captains, who have worked with 
them, are not disposed generally to coincide in this onfavour- 
able view of their character, Poor, they are fond of money; 
of strong domestic feelings, they hoard every penny to ex- 
treme stinginess, Often and often the astonished traveller 
is left in some remote region by his “Switch,” who snddenly 
“ wants to go home to see mee mother,”’ or * whose brudder 
sick, Saar.’ In the Russian war they followed the track of 
an army in some inserutable manner, and no sooner was the 
British pennant flying in some obscure water of the Black 
Sea than Tonio or Giacomo made his appearance with his 
boat, as if he belonged to the place, and offered “to put 
master ashore for two shillin.” 


Alexandria is the next place noticed. Here, 
the prevalence of ophthalmia excited the author's 
surprise. Sore eyes, or eyes which had been des- 
troyed by sores, were everywhere visible. The 
four boatmen who rowed him on shore had only 
five eyes between them, and this, so far from being 
an unusual case, was but the regular proportion. 
This scourge, so says traditiou, is propagated by 
the myriads of flies whicn infest the city, and 
which seem to havea peculiar relish for the organs 
of vision ; settling on them in preference to any 
other part of the face, and carring the contagious 
matter on their feet from lid to lid, thus perpetuate 
and extend the malady, and render gauze wire 
spectacles nothing but a desirable precaution. 

After the usual delays and inconvenieuces, Alex- 
andria was left behind; Cairo is reached; then 
after Cairo comes the desert—at least a portion 
of it. The description of this monstrous wast 
is very interesting. It is as follows :— 


Thadesert oa which we debouched from the rich oasis of 
Cairo, even now a glorious mass of green, resembles the bed 
of some deep sea; not level and smooth, bat corrngaléd; 
tossed into mountains and reefs of sand, seamed with shallow 
ravines, and enclosing in the sweep of the sand-hills immente 
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plains, covered with a glistening, even coat of circular and 
oval stories, varying iv size from a nine pound shot to a 
gra How they shine in the sun! flashing back its rays 
from their polished sides, so that, at times, where the plain 
stretcher far awsy to the tamali on the horizon, it is scarce 

ible to believe that it is not a dancing, sparkling sea, 
which is bounding by the railway. This effect is increased 
by the waving lines of the rarefied air, which gives to the 
verge of the great circle of decoration all the appearance of 
a rough and rapid tideway. 

No pen can describe, no pencil convey, the real sentiment 
of “the desert.” We watch, with the profoundest inter: st, 
a string of camels, mere specks in the distance, which under 
the charge of two Arabs, are ploughing their way over the 
sand-hills towards the horizon, on which stands a solitary 
date-tree. With some such feeling might the men of the 
early world have beheld the first barque bearing the robur et 
oes triplex of its framers towards the ocean wall, which 
would hide it from their sight. The sevse of indefinite 
space is first impressed on one, by that which is we know 
definite enough in actuality. But, somehow or other, the 
sea is bonnded in our notions. We see it marked out in 
maps and rounded off in terrestrial globes, so that its rourd- 
ness is destroved ; but none of us can tell where this great 
desert ends, where are ita bounds, how far it pushes its sandy 
waves into jhe heart of the continent. 
chiso: may know ; Burton may be able to tell us a!) about 


Sir Roderick Mar- | ¢},., author :—- 


it; but it is not profitable to remove the feeling of immen- | 


sity, of vagueness, and of barren grandear and primeval 
antiquity, which is produced by the sight of the desert 
wheieon the Israelites wandered, and where the legions of 
Cambyses found nameles. cemeteries. To me, there is no 
sense of barreness prcduced by the sea; the desert’s first 
effect is productive of the sensation of a world destroyed— 
of barrenness, waste, and lifelessness. Blanched bones of 
camels lie in dull whiteness on the sands, Not a bird fans 


"the hot, silent air. 


Passengers are conveyed by rail over this deso- 
lation. The line, for some reason, is carried over a 
ridge 1,100 feet high, when it might have followed 
the low level near the river. ‘The provender for 
the engines—that is to say the coal and water, the 
desert of course furnishing neither, has to be car- 
ried per rail to the different stations, thus  in- 
creasing the labour and the expense of the line for 
passengers materially. When the passage through 
the Isthmus of Suez is cut—(when ?)—then these 
difficulties will be done away with. The stations 
are miserable tumble down affairs, little better than 
slieds, it appears, “eked out by old Crimean 
wooden huts.” 

At the twelfth station the railway ceases—or 
did cease at that time—the remainder of the desert 
route being performed in vans, wretched little 
vehicles, resembling “ Brighton bathing-boxes, laid 
longitudinally on wheels.” 

Wretched, raw-boned horses drag these vans, 
and go tumbling and stumbling through sand, over 
stones, over everything, little caring how they jolt 
or incommode the crushed and weary passengers 
who have been unfortunate enorgh to seek transit 
under such unfavourable auspices. 

The author met with an adventure in one of 
these vans. After a terrible struggle for a place, 
(five times as many travellers seeking conveyance 
&s there was room for,) he succeeded in establishing 
himself in one. 

All went on well for a time, but at lest the 
setting sun “ in one great bath of purple cloud, 
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plunged out of sight, and left them to struggle iu 
sudden darkness.”’ It was anything but a pleasant 
position. The van began to roll about like a ship 
at sea, while the driver, turning first one way and 
then another, was at last obliged to confess that he 
had got out of the beaten track and did not know 
how to get into it again ! 

It was an unpieasant position. Th Arabs were 
a wild and lawless race. Caravans had been robbed 
and the passengers murdered. Such things had 
happened before—such things might happen again ; 
one passenger hazarded the suspicion, the others 
readily adopted it. The case looked very bad, and 
did not improve when “ flambeaux and torches ap- 
peared in the distance, and gradually revealed the 
faces of twenty or thirty Arabs, ranning towards 
us in great excitement.” It turned out, however, 
that these men were friends in need, who for afew 
pence conducted them in safety to the nearest 
Station ! 

Suez, the present end of their labour is, says 


But a miserable aggregate of hovels and native houses, 
built on a small spot of sca-land; it is interesting on ac- 
count of its vicinity to sacred localities, as well as becaase 
of its peculiar scenery, and the novelty of the sights it 
ulfords. The Red Sea here runs into point and melts 
away on extensive sands, which are, however, bounded on 
the west by the arid crags of the desert, and on the east by 
the mountains of Arabia, which, running s-uthwards, em- 
brace in their chain Horeb and Sinai. 


The hotel, Consul’s house, and a few more 
residencies, built of the stone of the desert “a 
sofi, ragged kind of oolite, according tu the best 
of my knowledge,” says the author, “are placed 
on a saidbank, only afew hundred yards long, 
which projects into the narrow end of this sea, and 
is only raised six or eight feet above the level of 
high water.” 

There are very few objects of interest at Suez. 
The bazaar is, probably, the great attraction of the 
city, “ but,’” says Mr. Russell, — 

For dirt, bad smells, darkness, flies aad intricacy, it bears 
the palm easily from all the bazaars I have ever seen. The 
houses are composed of little stones kept together in frames 
of little pieces of wood, and those tottering fabrics are poised 
higher than consistent with safety in a breeze of wind, and 
pierced with lattice-covered, glassless window frames. The 
streets are paved with the desert sand, trodden into a state 
of great fineness, so that each native as he shofiles along 
with his gondola-formed siippers kicks up a dust which al- 
most smothers one. The penciis of light which pierce 
through the coarse matting cover of the bazaar, stretched 
across from one house to another, reveal somethiog more 
passable and sub:tantial than motes ia the thick, fog-like air, 
which is filled with a turmoiling vapour of fine sand, dust, 
and flies. 


After Suez, came the steaming down the Red 
Sea. The passage occupied seven days, and owing 
to the crowded state of the ship, and the intoler- 
able heat, was very trying. At length the 
Sea was passed, and the travellers reached 
a city literally built on the craters of 
volcanoes.— 


| ifr 


Travellers have sought in vain to convey te their 
any idea of the extreme aridity and desolation of 
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cause there are no words which can give an idea of a settle- 
ment of haman beings fixed among a series of extinct 
voleances. . . The prophetic and hypothetical resem- 
blance to the Inferno with its fires extinguished, which is 
generally suggested to you by one of the ship’s officers, or 
an old Indian, is falsified by the blue sky overhead, though 
the hideous Simaulees and demoniac shrieks of the creatures 
who dance and whirl around one, would give fair grounds 
for believing, that if it were indeed a ‘eserted compartment 
of the Eastern Orcas, some cf the spirits had been forgotten 
and were rejoicing in their liberty. 


And then comes his description of the Simaulees 
—appropriate denizens of such a region :— 


Here are lank, lean, knock-kneed, hollow-thighed, calf- 


less, lack-heeled, flat-footed, under-sized, ballet-headed, 
narrow chested Simaulees—genuine children of the African 
littoral. The savages paint their faces, a d wear huge wigs 
of hair dyed a dull scarlet, which, contrasting with their 
black physiognomy, renders the aspect mo:e frightful than 
pantomimic masks. There is one feature inside their faces, 
if teeth can be called so, of exceediug beauty—close-sct, 
snow-white, glistening dentistry, which must be quite lost on 
bad food and accidental cooking. 


And there are Arabs also at Aden, “‘a race of 
men as superior to the Simaulee as the thorough- 
bred horse is superior to the donkey.” Well may 
they be so; for on: of the clever illustrations with 
which this book abounds, depicts the Simaulees, 
and a more villanously ugly, or monkey-looking 
set cannot be imagined—savages are they to the 
very utmost limit of the word. 

Ceylon was passed ; but a recent and admirable 
work on the island renders any description or ex- 
tract superfluous. On next to Madras—heavy, 
hot, unhealthy Madras ; and then to the corpse- 
freighted and uninteresting river Hooghly. The 
scenery of this stream is not picturesque. Its 
waters are of a yellowish, muddy colour; the tro- 
pical vegetation has disappeared, and the banks are 
fringed with cocoa-nut trees. The tides are strong 
and the currents dangerous from their rapidity, 
and so great care and skilful navigation are required 
to prevent fatal accidents. 

The sides of the river are dotted here and there 
with Hindoo villages, which “ put one in mind of 
tide-deserted eyots at Chiswick suddenly tenanted 
by quaint boats, and people who had just bathed 
in the Thames and had not scraped the black mud 
off them.” Here andthere the white cupola of a 
Hindoo temple raises itself from the surrounding 
trees, but there is no peculiar beauty of structure 
in these religious edifices, they are “utterly de- 
ficient in the simple beauty of the Mussulman 
mosque.’ The following anecdote verifies the 
statement of other travellers as to the disgusting 
sights of the River Hooghly :— 


“ And about the dead Hindoos in the river?” said I to 
my friend as‘we were going off in our boat towards the 
Ghaut, a landing place ia a strong, maddy tide-way, gurgling 
through cables and hawsers of many ships. 

“ The dead Hindoos in the river? I declare to you,” 


quoth he with gravity, “ it’s all stuff. I have been for years | 


in Calcutta, and never saw half-a-dozen in my—” “ Whew |” 
interrupted J, “ what a dreadful smell! God bless me! look 
at that thing!” And down with the swirling tide came to- 
wards us, bloated face downwards, with arms outstretched, a 


human body, bleached white where it was exposed to the air, 
and serving at once as a banquet and a perch to half-a-dozea 
crows and buzzards. Our rowers lazily lifted their oars to 
let i¢ float past, without a word. As we neared the landing 

place, we saw two more, dreadfully decomposed, churned 
about in an eddy. My friend was disconcerted a little. See 
how oddly the laws of evidence and observation often ran | 
Had I come ashore at a few minutes earlier or later, I might 
have said, “the gentleman who accompanied me, and who 
has lived fora long time at Calcutta, assused me he had 
never seen half-a-dozen bodies in the Hooghly in ten years’ 
time; and I am bound to say that I saw none in my voyage 





| up the river.” 

Mr. Russell is right. It is dangerous to make 
statements on the authority of unobservant people, 

Calcutta, at which he arrived in due course, he 
says, is at the first aspect agreeable. But every 
one has read descriptions and seen pictures of 
Calcutta, blazing away under atropical sun. His 
account of the fashionable ride and drive in Cal- 
cutta, on the Esplanade, gives but a dull idea of 
the society of the Indian city. To go out while 
the sun is blazing is of course an impossibility ; 
therefore, as soon as he has “‘ made bis .first bow 
to the horizon’? out come carriages, and horses, 
and ladies, in fact all who want a little change 
from the listless monotony of a Calcutta dwelling, 
But before they have made many detours, the sun 
has not only made a bow to the horizon, but said 
good night to the Indian world, and walkers, riders, 
and drivers are enveloped in sudden and complete 
darkness. Carriage lamps are lit, lights gleam 
here and there, the ten minutes daylight promenade 
is over, and the idlers either all repair again to 
their own homes, or keep on driving round and 
round by lamplight, until dinner hour comes. The 
equipages are many of them very costly, and in 
splendid taste, while the picturesque costumes of 
the natives, and the magnificence of their attire, 
adds very much to the effect of the whole. Seen 
for the first time it must be very striking. The 
liveries of the native servants are many of them in 
extremely good taste, and glittering with golden 
cord and braid. Then the sable face under the 
white or coloured turban is strange, and new, and 
odd to an European. 

The Government House at Calcutta is a lean 
and handsome building: it was erected at a cost 
of £150,000. 

At the gateways, with nothing more formidable than 
canes in their hands, were real Sepoys—each, in shape and 
hue, so like a British soldier when his back is turned, that 
at a sudden view he would beguile ; tall, broad-backed, stiff- 
set, but with lighter legs than the Briton, and a greater 
curvature in the thigh. There he is, doing his regulation 
stride, saluting every white man who enters, civilian oF 
soldier ; dressed after the heart of army tailors, pipe-clayed, 
| and cross-belted, and stocked, and winged, and facingeed— 

every button shining, every strap blazing, and each bit of 
| leather white as snow—the Sepoy, of whom his officers and 
| those around him, contenting themselves with that fair outer 
| show, knew as little, if we are to believe what we hear, # 
they do of the Fegee islenders. They cleaned the outside of 
the platter, and cared little for what was within. Having 
| whitened their sepulchre, they were satisfied. 


| 
| 
| 
| Mr. Russell has, like many other right-thinking 
| people, hit the right nail on the head. We were 
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content to furbish up the outside of the edifice | started up country; and the up country narrative, 
alone: we left the rotten carcase within, with all | as being the scene of all the events we are inter- 
‘ts hideous putrescence. Could we doubt that | ested in, has more attraction for us than the com- 


some day it would taint the air, producing a pes- 
tilence to recoil on ourselves? What was the 
policy of many officers towards the Sepoy? They 
bent his body to their will by blows and curses; 
they showered on him contemptuous epithets and 
keen abuse; they called him dog and slave; and 
jeaving then within him a subdued but mouldering 
spirit of revolt, he learnt to hate the white man as 
his foe and his oppressor. So much did they do 
for the bodily welfare of the coloured races—what 
care took they of their minds, or allowed others to 
take of their souls? We established schools, and 
in some of the central districts of India, lest we 
should “ offend their national prejudices,” we 
absolutely forbade the introduction of the Christian 
Bible into these schools. We abused their religion 
while virtually saying to them, “The creed of 
England is a myth, not worth searching after or 
finding.”’ 

Some Anglo-Indians sought by ridicule and 
scorn to destroy the principles they held. They 
laughed at their worship, mocked all their religious 
observances, and tried to knock down everything 
which they had been taught to reverence—without 
providing a substitute. ‘ Then, what was the prac- 
tice of these new Christian rulers—what their 
conscientious dealings and Christian rule? Beard- 


- less puppies, fresh from the schoolroom or the 


military crammer's study, thought to lord it over 
the “filthy nigger.” They took their sons as 
slaves—slaves in all but the mere purchase—and 
honoured their daughters by dishonour. That was 
the practice of many who called themselves Chris- 
tian, and it did not escape the observation of the 
keen-witted Indian. In former years it was 
thought a condescension for an epauletted coxcomb, 
whose father might have been a tinker, and his 
grandfather—an uncertainty, to permit the daugh- 
ter of a general officer, whose mother was of sable 
origin, to pour out his tea for him! And the 
scion of the Saxon race might offer any indignity 
to the daughter of the coloured people, who, even 
on his own ground—autiquity of race—could 
have beaten him hollow, had he wit or education 
enough to underrtand the argument, without-his 
impertinence being questioned. 

Such was our rule in India half a century siuce. 
Au opportunity once gone seldom returns. We 
lost an opportunity of winning the affection and 
the esteem of the Indian. By force alone, and 
Strength of arm now, can we retain his submission, 
and secure our own safety. The process is expen- 
sive; but we deserve as a nation to pay dearly for 
our inexcusable neglect and abominable despotism. 
There have been many and great exceptions to this 
general rule of treatment, but these could not 
redeem our Christian government from the odium 
it bad cast on itself in India. 

To return, however, to Mr. Russell and his 
work. After a sbort residence in Calcutta, he 





_mon-place detail of the town, or a mere description 


of scenery. After a painful journey of some hun- 
dreds of miles, diversified by the usual amount of 
Indian discomforts and disasters—the breaking 
down of a carriage in a lonely part of the country, 
being compelled to ford a river, and other incidents 
of the same kind—the author reached Benares, and 
he says :— 


As we approach the sacred city of Benares, the mass of 
people on the trank road gives one the impression of a fair 
or procession. They are in small groups, or travel in large 
parties, men, old and young, children and women, All 
shuffle up the fine dast with their toes, or pointed shoes, and 
the air is filled with a choking precipitate of the kanker, or 
carbonate of lime nodales, which form the metalling of the 
road. Long strings of creaking country carts, heavily laden 
with bales of cotton, and drawn by mild.eyed, hamped oxen, 
followed each other continuously towards Calcutta. The 
haman current headed the other way. It is wo:th observ. 
ing the immense difference between the young and the old 
of the poorer classes of Hincoos. The former are broad- 
chested, straight, muscular men, albeit from sitting on their 
“hunkers,” as the Irish say, the muscles of the thigh are 
drawn up flat from the knee to the hip, and give them rather 
hollow thighs and large knees. The old men are bowed and 
feeble, avd thin exceedingly ; their skin hangs in loose folds, 
crossed with innumerable wrinkles, and the lank muscles 
and sinews can be seen working distinctly on and over 
the bones of the skeleton ; it is darker than when they are 
young, and the creases look white, so that they havea 
disagreeable animal look, and seem as if they were covered 
with a hide instead of a skin. Each man carries his bamboo 
latee, shod with iron, with a bundle at one end, and the un- 
failing loto, a polished brass pot, used for cooking and drink. 
ing and drawiog water, for whic! purpose there is a string 
attached to it—hung at the other. Poor is the wretch who 
carries one of earthenware, and, poor as he is, he mast, like: 
poverty, pay more dearly than wealth does ever—for his 
earthen pot is broken after every meal. 

The halting-places under the trees at each side of the 
road are full of broken earthenware aud whitened bones of 
cattle, The women carry bundles, animate and inanimate , 
the former seated cross legs over ove big hip, and clasping 
their bearers round the neck, the latter on their shoulders. 
Children from all ages from five to twelve, toddie slong the 
road, taking their share of the family troubles. 1u no in. 
stance is a friendly glance directed to the white man’s car. 
riage. Ah! that language of the eye! Who can doubt— 
who can misinterpret it? It is by it alone that I have 
learned our race is not even feared at times by many, and 
that by all it is disliked. Pray God I have read it falsely ! 
‘These passers-by are wondrously squalid aud poorly clad. 


Lefore us there is a jong line of roofs, temples, cupolas, 
pillars, minaret-like spires rising up ov a high ridge, between 
which and the road, as it melts away among the trees, is « 
deep ravine, As we drive always amid dust, and trampling 
feet, and multitudes of people, the ridge seems to riee, and 
the ravine to deepen. At last, in the far side under the 
ridge, the eye catches a streak of water, which becomes 
broader as we get nearer, and then we see that underveath 
the sacred city of Benares, washing the steps of its temp'es, 
which stretch for miles along its banks, flows the holy 
Ganges, spanned by a large bridge of boats. We had still a 
toileome descent and struggle through deep sands left un- 
covered by the river, now at its lowest, ere the Gharry 
arrived at the rude planks which form the causewsy of the 
bridge. The city, seen from the right bank of the river, 
looks right glorious. If the Rhine flowed under the wails 
of the old city of Edinburgh, and swept sloog from the 
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Castle to Holyrood over the railway ravine, the scene would 
be something like that presented by Beaares. Bat there are 
no lofty hills; no Calton ; no Arthar’s seat in the distance. 
Ia lieu thereof, over the bridge towers the high mad walls 
and batteries of the Raj-gpaut fort, which was erected re- 
cently to seeare the passage of the river. 


From Benares he proceeded to Allahabad. The | 


interest deepens now, for all these places are pain- 
fully comected with memory. At Allahabad Mr. 
Rassell again met Lord Canning: he had already 
gone through an official presentation in Calcutta. 
The tent in which the interview took place is 
descrilied as follows. It conveys a new idea. At 
the seat of war we are apt to fancy that everything 
is found in the rough :— 

I was introduced to one of those grand tents which would 
be a palace in the eyes of many field-marshals ‘n Europe. A 
few servants, in the red and gold of the Viceroy livery, were 
sitting under one of the spacious canvas eaves, where, in- 
deed, even now, the shade was not ungrateful. There were 
purdals of fine matting, and doors, and flaps to pass, ere 
one could get inside. ‘There soft Persian carpets rec-ived 
the feet in beds of flowers. The partitions of the tent, which 
was as large as a London saloon, were fitied with glass doors ; 
but I was afterwards told that Lord Cauniog had by no 
means carried tent-luxury tu its fullest extent, and that, as 
G.-vernor-General, he had rather curtailed the usual es- 
tablishment. 

Lord Canning promised him every help, but 
said he could not answer for Sir Colin, or promise 
that Mr. Russell would be permitted to gain all 
the military information he had come so far to 
obtain. 

From Allahabad le went to Cawnpore, where 
Sir Colin was stationed. On his arrival, he sent 
in his card to the Commander-in-chief, stating, we 
may suppose, the object of his visit. The answer 
of Sir Colin is characteristic. 

After a few remarks about the Crimea, his Excellency said, 
“Now, Mr. Rassell, I'll be candid with you. We shall 
make a compact. You shall know everything that is going 
oa: you shall see all my reports, and get all the information 
I have myself, on the condition that you do not mention it 
in camp, or let it be known in any way, except in your let- 
ters to England.” 

Of course the condition was accepted ; aud then 
Sir Colin gives his reasons for exacting this pro- 
mise :— 

“You sze,”’ Sir Colin continued, “ you will be among a 
set of young fellows here, surrounded, as all of us are, by 
natives who understand all that is going on better than we 
think. They talk about what is happening, or what is 
going to take place; and all that gets to the ears of the 
enemy; so that our best plans moy be frustrated. It is 
most essential for us to preserve secrecy in war, especially 
in @ country like this.” 


Mr. Russell vindicates the Commander-in-chief 
from the charge of dilatoriness, and applauds his 
wise and determined purpose to save the lives of 
the soldiery rather than to risk them by precipitate 
haste. Ou one occasion, when he met Sir Colin 
pacing about the Rifle camp alone, by moonlight, 
they had a long conversation, in which the Com- 
mander-in-chief gave him another reason for 
caution in taking soldiers into action :— 


He laid the greatest stress on the al!-importance of hand- 
ling soldiers jadiciously when they are taken under fire for 


the first time. ‘“ We may take years to make infantry, 
which has once received a severe check, feel confidence iy 
itself again; indeed, it will never be done, perliaps, except 
by most careful handling, It is still longer before cavalry, 
once beaten, recover the dash and enterprise which consti. 





tute somach of their merit.” I anderstood him to allude to 
the conduct of some of the regimen's under Windham at 
Cawzpore, who had been engaged iu two unsuccessful 
assaults against the Redan, 


Sir Colin was amusing himself with Dr. Russell, 


and trying the capacity of the Correspondent’s 
swallow. If the remark were true, what of the 


French in the Peninsula? The terrible blunder, 


or mistake, or whatever it may be thought, under 
/ the same General Windham, of allowing a handful 
of our infantry, ansupported by cavalry, to advance 
against the whole strength of the Gwalior forces, 
must be remembered with sorrow and indignation 
by every one. Those two horrible days cost us 
many brave men: lives were sacrificed to—what? 
That mystery remains a mystery still. No court- 
martial elicited the truth. But such blunders 
deserve reprobation. 

It is impossible to walk through the campaign 
step by step with the author. It is a narrative of 
deep and painful interest. Few families are there 
in England who have not a personal sympathy 
with the terrible details. 

At length the tents are struck, and the army, 
quitting Allababad, enter Oude, All this is fully 
described. ‘There is a very graphic and interesting 
picture given of the striking of the tents. Next 
comes Lucknow. Our troops were now under 
constant petty fire—round shot flying here and 
there and everywhere, without rule or order, 
although they never failed to take aim where 
proximity made that possible; and as we had 
taught them gunnery well, their aim was some- 
times too good to be pleasant. Mr. Russell was 
particularly stcuck with the extreme beauty of the 
city of Lucknow. Neither Rome, Athens, nor 
Constantinople, he says, appear to him half so 
beautiful as Lucknow. The city at that time 
contained about a million of people. It was thirty 
miles in circumference. The Begum, Huzrut Mahul, 
a most determined old lady, maintained the defence 
gallantly for the sake of her son, a boy of fourteen, 
embryo King of Oude. 

The following anecdotes will give some idea of 
the chances and difficulties of war. A bridge had 
to be constructed over the Goomtee, for the pas- 
sage of men and baggage. The secret of this 
undertaking, although every precau'ion had been 
used, crept out. ‘The men worked at night, under 
cover of our own guns, which had been posted on 
the bank of the river for their protection. The 
bridges were progressing rapidly ; one was com- 
pleted, the other more than half done. At dawn, 
Mr. Russell with one or two friends went to see 
what progress had been made, “It was,” he 
says, “a pretty sight—the red coats and white 
cap-covers dotting the little mounds in our front, 
the earnest sappers rolling casks, pulling planks, 





cording, belaying, and floating off the portions of 
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INCIDENTS 


the bridge ; the smooth stream; on our left the 

Martiniere, and the line of the enemy's works, 

rising above the long, level line of meadow ; and 

on our right a wide expanse of corn-fields rolling 

away against a shore of deep rich green mangoe 
” 


Soon, however, he had something else to think 
of than the landseape, for as his telescope was 
running rapidly over the scene, he thought he ob- 
served a white flickering line, just above the corne 
fields and the branches of the trees. It wasa 
suspicious circumstance, and a further examination 
resolved suspicion into certainty. A body of the 
enemy's cavalry was bearing down upon them. 
They had got scent of the bridges, and came to 
prevent the execution of the work. Fortunately, 
they arrived a little too late. Our artillerymen 
were ready for them. On they came, however, 
their chief riding at their head, clothed in yellow 
shawls and a green turban. He was followed by 
“ » Staff,’ and a company of sowars. 


On they wound in a fair show, edging towards our right, 
till they were within 609 to 650 yards of where we stood. 
The bravado was too much for some of our young soldiers. 
Instead of waiting ti!l the so vars had come within 300 or 
400 yards, the picket on the rizht rose, and began to fire 
at haphazard. Never was there such a change as came over 
those gallant cavaliers. They had been curvetting, prancing, 
and bahadouring, with their swords in the air, till the first 
bullet, whizzing in front of the leader’s horse, knocked up a 
light puff of dust. Down went his sword at once, in went 


’ his heels, and off went the Arab in a cloud of dust, followed 


by the whole ruck of horsemea, who never drew rein till 
they were a good mile away. 

“T’m sure I saw a gun with them,” said I. 

“Pooh, Correspondent! You are giving us a false 
alarm.’’ 

“But I do see two; one under that tope in front, un- 
limbered, and the other—there! Here it comes!’’ 

A colamn of smoke rushed out of the tope, and a round 
shot, fired at the picket close at hand, touched the top of 
their frout, and rising, went right into our camp among a 
crowd of natives, Another and a heavier gun opened on 
our left front, and the ball dashed ap the water of the river 
near the bridge. It was evident at last that the enemy had 
opened their eyes, and were trying, too late, to stop the 
work. “Clear the ground in front of our guns,’’ was 
passed across the river, and, with a joyous humming cry, 
away went a 24-shell from a howitzer to the enemy’s first 
gua, and a 9-pounder ball skimmed smoothly away, and 
covered the front of No. 2 with dust at the second ricochet. 
The enemy stuck to their pieces, however, and made véry 
good practice, hiding their actual position behind the trees, 
$9 that our young ganners and their officers could not d's- 
mount or silence them. The Sepoys also brought op another 
gua to the angle of the Martiniére, and by giving it and 
their famous old ordnance, which bad lasted ander ali our 
fire, very great elevation, threw shot up to the bridge. Soon, 
however, two Liz gans came trundling along from our park, 
and were placed on the banks of the river, between the 
garden and the bridge. The cannonade became brisk, and 
the smoke obseared our view ; 80 we went back to breakfast, 
with @ runniog aceompaniment of round shot flying before 
. ‘ato camp. Sume natives and some ballocks aud camels 

ad been killed and wounded among the tents. 


enemy. Sir Colin saw that, and ordered the tents 


to be removed farther back. The following inci- | 


t, when the siege had acquired a more decided 
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| character, and when active operations had com- 


menced on both sides, proves the extreme coolness 
and rapid observation of the Commander-in-ehief. 
Mr. Rassell had accompanied him to one of the 
turrets ou the top of the Dilkoosha, where Sir 
Colin was explaining his plan of operations. 


As Sir Colin was talking 'o me, I was amased by a little 
incident, A round shot, passing by the turret, planged 
with a squash into the courtyard below us, which was fall 
of men, and involantarily I said, “ That’s done harm, I fear!” 
Sir Colin never raised his head, appareatly, from the plaa 
he was showing me, and merely interpolated the words 
“none whatever” in the stracture of exposition he was 
raising for me, and went on; all the time our gans kept up 
a farious fire on the Martiniére, and on the whole line of 
the enemy’s works. 


The escapes we read of, both to man and beast, 
in this fearful wariare, are wonderful. At one 
time Mr. Russell had fastened his Cabulee pony 
to a tree. Suddenly a gun was fired, The ball 
went right through a wall, smashed a soldier’s fire- 
lock, and pitched right under the pony’s nose, 
cutting the rope with which he was secured to 
the tree, and sending him scampering away, but 
doing no further mischief. 

Again, we give another incident of Sir Colia, 
proving how the fine old soldier’s eyes were every- 
where, and how rapidly he took the bearing of 
each position. 


At that moment the 53rd appeared, marching in great 
order, in columns of companies, mght for the line of the 
enemy’s fire. Sir Colin, who had come up from the court, 
was very wroth. “See that fellow, Mansfield! Just look 
how he’s taking his regiment into that fire! Here, sir; 
go down and tell the commanding officer to deploy them at 
onee, and advance in skirmishing order. How men can be™ 
such fools!’ Well, there mast te fools in all professions, 
and accidents in every operation, See! there is a prodigious 
dast ia the midst of that troop of artillery, which is gal- 
loping in the flank of our attacking column. A gan has 
gone over to the uneven ground bodily, horses and all, 
and there it lies with the carrisge and wheels up in the 
air. This is but of little moment, for our men are already 
in the enemy’s trenches. There they go, leaping into the 
rile pits—Hurrah! They're in the Martiniére itself! 
there they go up the steps. “Here Mr. Russell,” said 
Sir Colin, handing me his glass, “Ill make you aide. de. 
camp for the time; your eyes are better than mine—just 
look through the trees, on the right of the Martiniére, and 
teil me who are the people you see there?” “They are 
Highlanders and Sikhs, sir; I can see them clearly. They 
are firing through the trees, and advancing very rapidly.”* 
“ Then we'll go over to the Martiniére.” Our horses were 
waiting us below. General, and Sof, and idlers canter 
across the open to the newly-gmined post. The enemy got 
sight of us, and their round shot came by with that prealiar 
noise which cannot be imagined by those who have not heard 
it, and cannot be deseribed by those who have. Not o 
soul was touched. Soon we were climbing op the winding 
staircases of the Martiontre, and got on the baleonwies, from 
which lay an extensive view of the enbarbs of Laeknow, 
the line of the enemy's works, the Goomtee on the right, 
and the flat country beyond it, consisting of sandy plates 
and well-wooded fields, across which Outram’s troops were 
moving in splendid order, whilst his artillery, entimbered on 


In fact, our troops were stationed to> near the | * Patch of sand over the Goomtes, was pounding away at 


the esemy behiod the canal works, 


At that moment an aide- came up to 


tell him of another battery behind the Martini®re, 
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which was annoying Lugard’s force. “Tell him 
to take it, if he can,” was the order. 


Kothie, a large block of buildings forming the 


southern point of the second line of defence, was | 


taken with little loss to us, but great carnage 
among the enemy. 


Adrian Hope, whom Mr. Russell met in the | 
court, acted as cicerone in showing him over the | 


place. He was a competent guide, having headed 
one of the storming parties. 
forced his way in through a window of a darkened 


room, but iustead of finding it empty, had most | 
uppleasantly come upon a party of Sepoys, who | 
“bolted at once at the apparition of the officer, | 


who tumbled upon them sword and pistol in hand.” 
The fighting had been very close: the slaughter 
sinong the Sepoys horrible. ‘They bad been driven 
back step by step, hundreds falling in the retreat. 
Their bodies, slowly burning in the cotton clothing, 
lay inside the place, and added to the disgusting 
horror of the scene. 

Our troops were now inside the first line of 
works, and were pushing on rapidly to the next 
stronghold, the Imambarra. This building, or rather 
mass of buildings, lies between the Begum Kothie 
and the Kaiserbagh. While expecting the capture 
of the Imambarra, the news spread that our troops 
had not only succeeded there, but were in the 
Kaiserbagh as well. Now came thie “ looting.’ 


Our soldiers were literally “ drunk with plunder.”’ 
But the scene will be best described in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s own words He is speaking of the plundering 


in the Kaiserbagh. 


It was one of the strangest and most Cistressing sights 
that could be seer; but it was also most exciting. Disci- 
pline may hold soldiers together till the fight is won ; bat it 
assuredly does not exist for a moment after an assault has 
been delivered, or a storm has been taken. Imagire courts 
as large as the Temple Gardens, surrounded with ranges of 
palaces, or at least of buildings well stuccoed and gilded, 
with fresco-paintings here and there on the b!ind-windows, 
and with green jalousies and venetian blinds closing the 
upertures which pierce the walls in double rows. In the 
body of the court are statues, lines of lamp-posts, fountains, 
orange- groves, aqueducts, and kiosks with burnished domes 
of metal, Through these, hither and thither, with loud 
cries, dart European and native soldiery, firing at the win- 
dows, from which come now and then dropping shots, or 
hisses a mosket-ball. At every door there is au eager crowd, 
smashing the panels with the stocks of the firelocks, or 


breaking the fastenings by discharges of their weapons. | 


The buildings which surround the courts are irregular in | be this blessed night ? 


form, for here and there the l'nes of the quadrang'e are 
broken by columned fronts and lofty porticos before the 


Royal household, which are resplendent with richly-gilt 
roofs and domes. Here and there the invaders have forced 


their way into the long corridors, and you hear the musketry | 


rattling inside; the crash of glass, the shouts and yells of 


the combatants, and little jets of smoke curl out of the | 


closed lattices. Lying amid the orange groves are dead and 
dying Sepuys; and the white statues are reddened with 
blood. Leaning against a smiling Venns isa British soldier, 
shot through the neck, gasping, and at every gxsp bleeding 
to death. Here and there, officers are running to and fro 
after their men, persuading or threatening in vain. From 


The Begum | 


| butts of pistols or fire-arms. 


He had, he said, | 








| jewels, arms, splendid dresses. ‘The men are wild with fury 


and last of gold—literally drunk with plunder. Sume come 
out with china vases or mirrors, dash them to pieces on the 
ground, and retarn to seek some more valuable bxoty, 
O:hers are busy gouging out the precious stones from the 


stems of pipes, froin saddlecloths, or the hilts of sw: rds, or 
Some swathe their bodies ig 


stuffs crusted with precious metals and gems. 


The extract is long. To curtail would be to 
spoil. The account of such magnificence almost 
makes one long to have been there and to have 
stared tke spoil It is terrible to read, though, 
of the wanton destruction cf property which took 
place. That could do good to no one, and we 
rather believe the colours are put on thick. 

Another quotation must we give, aud a long 
one, moreover. ‘The incident is characteris'ic of 
the time. We might condense the matter, perhaps, 
but it is better to give it in the author’s words, 
It must, however, first be observed that Mr. Rus. 
sell with his friends had found their way intoa 
court which had not then been pillaged. After he 
had been there a short time looking at the “ camel 
load of valuables arid curiosities,” — 


Enter three or four banditti of H. M.’s — regiment; 
faces black with powder, cross-belts speckled with 
blood, coats stuffed out with all sorts of valuables, 
And now commenced the work of plunder under our 
very eyes. The first door resisted every sort of vio. 
lence till the rifleemuzzle was placed to the lock, which 
was sent flying by the discharge of the piece. The 
men rushed in with a shout, and soon they came out 
with caskete of jewels, iron boxes and safes, and wooden 
boxes, crusted with gold and precious stones! One 
fellow, having burst open a leaden-looking lid, which 
was in reality of solid silver, drew out an armlet of 
emeralds, and diamonds, and pearls, so large that I 
really believed they were not real stoncs, and that they 
formed part of a chandelier chain. 

“ What will your honour give me for these ?’’ said 
he. ‘I'll take a hundred rupees on charce.” 


Mr. Russell represented to the man that in all 


probability they were worth more. 


“* Bedad,” was his reply, “I won’t grudge them to 
your honour, and \ou’re welcome to them for a hundred 


rupees. Here, take them.’’ 

But Mr. Russell had not any money with him. 
He therefore directed the soldier either to come to 
him at head-quarters or to give him his name and 
company, that the money might be sent. But this 
style of selling did not suit the vendor. 

“Oh! faith, your honour, how do I know where I'd 


It’s maybe dead I'd be, wida 


bullet in me body. I'll take two geld mores [moburs, 


mansions of the Ministry, or of the great officers of the | at 32s. each], and a bottle of ram on the spot. be 


sure it’s not safe to have any but ready-money transac- 


' tions these times.’’ 


It was useless (o argue against this theory, and 
Mr. Russell lost his treasure. In a note he states 
that the stones were afterwards sold by an officer 
to a jeweller for £7,500. He then gives us the 


| termination of this singular commercial transaction. 


As the man turned to leave the place, as if struck 
by compunction at his own severity, be took two trif- 
kets from a tray in the casket, and said, “‘ There, gem 


the broken portals issue soldiers laden with loot or plunder. | tlemen, I’d not like to lave you without a little keep: 
Shawls, rich tapestry, gold and silver brocade, caskets of | sake. Take whichever you like, and you can give me 
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something another time.’ That which fell to my share 
was a nose-ring of small rubies and pearis, with a dia- 
mond drop. My friend was made happy with a very 
handsome brooch, consisting of a large butterfly, with 


opal and diamond wings. 

And then comes an account of the wanton mis- 
chief and inexcusable destruction done by the 
soldiery. 

The soldiers had broken up several of the store-rooms, and 
pitched the contents into the court, which was lumbered 
with cases, with embroidered cloths, gold and silver brocade, 


silver vessels, arms, banners, drums, shawls, scarfs, musical 
jostraments, mirrors, pictures, books, accounts, medicine 


bottles, &c., &c. : . ; : , : x 
They smashed the fowling-pieces and pistols to get at the 


gold mountings, and the stones set in the stocks, They 
burned in a fire which they made in the centre of the eourt, 
brocades and embroidered shawls, for the sake of the gold 
and the silver; china and glass they dashed to pieces 
jn pure wantonness ; pictures they ripped up, or tossed on the 
flames ; furniture shared the same fate. 

We repeat our nota dene that the writer colours 
deeply... In detailing the events of this terrible 
day, Mr. Russell mentions one “ blot,” as he calls 
it in the proceedings. He says that Outram should 
have followed up the Sepoys as they fled from 
Lucknow ; he was restrained in this attempt by the 
express orders of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
forbade him to cross the iron bridge “if he 
thought he would lose a single man.’’ Sir Colin 
and Outram were not on the most friendly terms, 
and therefore, the latter did not care to risk an in- 
fringement of the orders given, for the enemy had 
one gun with them, which they seemed inclined to 
use. Had we followed them up, the slaughter must 
have been terrific ; but we let them escape—and it 
is just as well now that we did, for the rebellion is 
quelled without the murder of these wretched men. 
The story concerning Sir Colin and Sir James is 
very like other stories without a foundation. 

“But,” argues the slaughter advocate, “our 
conquest would hereafter have been easier had we 
squashed those rascals then and there—so our own 
soldiery would have been spared and lives saved in 
the long run.” That remains an open question, 
at any rate the error, if error there were, was on 
the right side—we spared too much, rather than 
exceeded in slaying. 

Soon after the taking of Lucknow, Mr. Russell 
became very ill with an attack of dysentery, No 
sooner had he recovered, than he was laid up |v a 
kick from a powerful Arab horse, which, disregarded 
at first, threatened ere long to become dangerous. 
To his inexpressible chagrin, he was compelled to 
proceed in a dooly. The follo+ing incident, as he 
was thus proceeding towards Bareilly, will prove 
the dangers to which the “ Zimes Correspondent” 
Was exposed. It sounds a very simple thing for a 
man to accompany the camp, and write an account 
of all that takes place in it, and being a non-com- 
batant we fancy such a one can be exposed to no 
risk. Probably some men, who are careful of their 
lives, might go through such campaigns with little 
danger, but Mr, Russell entered into the thick of 
it, As a faithful reporter he trusted only to the 
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evidence of his own eyes, and therefore we may 
implicitly believe his testimony. But tothe story, 
valuable not only individually, but as bringing be- 
fore us graphically some of the terrors and horrors 
of war. Mr. Russell, be it remembered, was in 
company with Sir David Baird and Major Alison, 
aides-de-camp to Sir Colin—both of them being also 
hors-de-combat through sickness, and likewise com- 
pelled to travel in litters. Before starting, Mr. 
Russell had desired his syce to keep his best horse 
close to the dooly ; his companions gave the same 
order, and thus probably saved the lives of all 
three. 

They had proceed quietly and safely some way 
when there was an explosion of musketry in front. 
The heat was intense, and Mr. Russell, suffering 
from pain, weakness, and fever, lay panting in his 
dooly, stript to his shirt, any furtier clothing being 
insupportable. At last he slept. 

‘**T know not,” he says, “ what my dreams were, 
but well I remember the waking.”— 


There was a confused clamour of shrieks and shouting in 
my ear. My dooly was raised from the groand and then let 
fall violently. I heard my bearers shouting, “ Sowar! 
Sowar!” I saw them flying with terror in their faces. All 
the camp followers, in wild confusion were rushing for the 
road. It was a veritable stampedo of men and animals. 
Elephants were trumpetting shrilly as they thundered over 
the fields, camels slung along at their utmost joggling stride, 
horse and tats, women and children, were all pouring in & 
stream, which converged and tossed in heaps of white as it 
neared the road—an awful panic! And, Heaven's above! 
within a few hundred yards of us, sweeping on like the 
wind, rushed a great billow of white sowars, their sabres 
flashing in the sun, the roar of their voices, the thunder of 
their horses, filling and shaking the air. As they came on, 
camp-followers fell with cleft skulls, and bleeding wounds 
upon the field; the left wing of the wild cavalry was coming 
s‘raight for the tope in which we lay. The eye takes in at 
a glance what tongue cannot tell or hand write in an hour. 
Here was, it appeared, an inglorious and miserable death 
sweeping down on us in the heart of that yelling crowd. 

At that instant, my faithful syce, with drops of sweat 
rolling down his black face, ran towards me, draggiog my 
unwilling and planging horse towards the litter, and shouting 
to me as if in the greatest affliction. I could scarcely move 
inthe dooly. I don’t know how I ever managed to do it, 
but by the help of poor Ramdeen I got into the saddie, Lt 
felt like a plate of red-hot iron ; all the flesh of the blistered 
thigh rolled off in a quid on the flap; the leech bites burst 
out afresh ; the stirrup-irons seemed blazing coals; death 
itself could not be more full of pain. I had nothing on but 
my shirt. Feet and legs naked—head uncovered—with 
Ramdeen holding on by one stirrup-leather, whilst, with 
wild cries, he urged on the horse, and struck him over the 
flanks with a long strip of thorn. I flew across the plain 
under that awful suo. I wasin a ruck of animals soon, 
and gave up all chance of life, as a troop of sowars dashed 
in amongthem. Ramdeen gave a loud cry, with a look of 
terror over his shoulder, and leaving the stirrup-leather dis- 
appeared. I followed the direction of his glance, and saw a 
black bearded scoundrel, ahead of three sowars, who was 
coming right at me. I had neither sword nor pistol. Just 
at that moment, a poor wretch of a camel-driver, leading his 
beast by the nose-string, rushed right across me, and seeing 
the sowar so close, darted under his camel's belly. Quick 
as thought, the sowar reined his horse right round the other 
side of the camel, and as the man rose,1 saw the flash of 
the tulwar falling on his head like a flash of lightning. It 
cleft through both his hands which he had crossed on his 





head, and with a feeble gurgle of “ Ram! Ram !” the camel- 
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driver fell close beside me, with his skull split to the nose. 
I felt my time was come. My naked heels could make no 
impression on the panting horse. I saw, indeed, a cloud of 
dust, and a body of men advancing from the road: bat jast 
at that momen! a pain so keen shot through my head, that 
my eyes flashed fire. 

My senses did not leave me ; I knew quite well I was cut 
down, and put my hand up to my head, but there was no 
blood ; for a moment a pleasant dream of home came across 
me; I thought I was in the hunting field, that the heart of 
the pack was all around me, bat I could not hold on my 
horse ; my eyes swam, and I remember no more than that I 
had, as it were, a deep cool lake,in which I sank deep and 
deep, till the gurgling waters rushed into my lungs and 
stifled me. 


Then came insensibility. On his recovery, he 
found himself lying in a dooly by the road-side. 
He had been picked up by a party of our own 
men. His abandoned dooly was recovered. It 
bore marks of “ probing by lance and sword !” 

Mr. Russell after this was in no state to remain 
with the camp, so after enduring the terrible 
fatigue of the forced march from Shabjehanpore to 
Futtehgubr, by the advice of his physician he left 
the latter place for Simla, En route he rested at 
Delhi. There, as was stated in the Zimes of that 
date, he had an interview with the King of Delhi. 
The account needs not repetition here. 

From Delhi he went to Umballah, thence on to 
the hills. 

The limit of a review will not permit a more 
lengthened notice of this really interesting and 
vividly written work, else we might give many 
other valuable extracts from the author’s experience 
among the hills. He passed some time at Simla, 
his leg becoming worse and confining him entirely 
to the sofa. 

This part of the diary contains a discussion on 
our policy in India. To give a part only wouid 
destroy the whole, and for that reason we unwil- 
lingly pass it over. 

After a while, towards the end of July, his leg 
being better, he was able to leave Simla. The 
whole town turned out to see him and his com- 
panions depart, and just as he was getting into the 
carriage, he received a present borne by fifteen men, 
of several large trays of fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables! They were specially directed for “ Russool, 
Genener Sahib Bahadoor, from the Rajah of 
Puttiala. ’* 

The following, however, relating to the ‘ Law- 


THE LAWRENCE ASYLUM. 


man can be found in the ranks of the servants of any 
Christian State in the latter ages of the world. 

The expenditare of his private means in founding ang 
sustaining this institation for the education and support of 
the orphan children of British soldiers in India was 
great, but the thuughtfal care which led him to found the 
institution for those who had been so long neglected under 
“the fostering eye” of Government, and the heedless eye of 
their own officers, is especially deserving of the public gratj. 
tude. It has been thonght that by some such institutions 
as these we can establish the germs of British colonies jg 
the hill ranges of India; but I coufess that if I were to 
judge of the feasibility of these schemes by the appearance 
of the children in this asylam, I should form a very unfavour. 
able notion of the result of such attempts on a larger and 
more extended scale. Mr. Parker (the master) has little or 
no assistance in the task of education, and the want of 
proper ushers, is the great defect of the present establish. 
ment, as it accounts probably for the low state of education 
of the boys. The paucity of funds may have occasioned 
this serious drawback, and Government money must now 
supply the adequate agency. 

Efforts are made to develope the mechanical and engineer- 
ing faculties of the boys. A workshop with models of 
machinery is attached to the school-rooms, and a few of the 
pupils have been sent to the telegraph department; but [ 
could not learn that, on the whole, much success had been 
attained in furnishing the departments of the public service 
with clever subordinates, and I have reason to think that the 
boys preferred to enter the military service as privates, just 
as the girls looked to the hand of a non-commissioned officer 
as the fitting termination of their studies in the school, 

Before the party left, we saw the boys at their parade be. 
fore meals, They were attired in leathern helmets and 
tunics, which gave them the air of Russians. They were 
neither clean, nor healthy-looking, nor handsome, but the 
rate of mortality is not high, and the hobbledehoy stage is 
not favourable to the development of beauty. Many had 
Milesian names, others were the offspring of European and 
half-castes. 

There was a substantial repast of bread and milk pre- 
pared for their supper, and few of the boys were able to 
finish their rations of the former. Indeed, there were very 
few who had an appearance of bodily strength or vigour 
about them. 

Politeness towards the sex requires me to admit that the 
young ladies were more prepossessing and healthy; they 
certainly looked mach more clean and less ragged, and they 
had already learnt the arts of vigorous camp coquetry, as 
it were by intuition. Mr. Parker told us he did not en 
courage them to go out into service, as he found by et 
perience, they were apt to lose character and situation very 
soon ; and he preferred letting them indulge in their natural 
ambition to beeome “ wife of a full sergeant ;” and the “ fall 
sergeants were by no means indifferent to the young ladies, 
and came up to select them as fast as they could be married.” 


Mr. Russell very wisely suggests the use of iron 
bedsteads in the dormitories. Surely it argues 


something like negligence for that suggestion not 
to have been made and acted on before. In e- 
cuse for the very perceptible want of cleanliness, 
the master alleged the difficulty of inducing the 
native servants to be cleanly in their work. Whe 
ther this be the case or not, it seems a pity that 
so noble a bequest should be somewhat marred in 
its object by either carelessness or incapability. 
After his visit to the Lawrence Asylum, Mr. 
Russell returned to Simla, remaining there until 
he was well enough to join the Commander-it- 
Chief. The remainder of this work is quite # 
charming as the part we have gone through. Ie 
deed it is so extremely interesting, that once takes 


3 he a's 6: 


rence Asylum,” must not be omitted. It contains 
information and suggestions which Government 
should heed. Mr. Russell says :-— 


From what I have heard of Henry Lawrence, of bis 
natural infirmities, of his immense effortsto overcome them, 
of his purity of thought, of his charity, of his love, of the 
virtues which his inner life developed as he increased in 
years, of his devotion to duty, to friendship, and to Heaven, 
I am led to think that no such exemplar of a truly good 
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* Did the Rajah expect him to eat the fifteen trays-full 
at once or pack it up with his luggage. Is it not odd when 
our rule iu India has been so bad as Mr. Russell supposes, 
that so much fidelity and even kindness were shown alike by 
Rajahs and Syces ? 
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duties with a sigh, My pupils were in the school- 
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we can scarcely put it down again. We have /[ 


avoided all reference to those chapters which treat 


of our Government policy in India, for the reason 
stated 


It is refreshing to read such a work as this after 
the maudlin rubbish of love-sick novels with which 
the press teems. It is a book to be purchased — 
s diary interwoven with the anxious days and hours 


through the terrible scenes described. Very 
excellent coloured lithographs are interspersed 
throughout the volumes- They make a very ac- 
ceptable addition to the letter-press. The work 








needs little recommendation. The subject interests, 
and the author is a sufficient guarantee for the 
character of the volume. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ms. RippLe was cordial, his lady affectionate. 
Fentril House had received me graciously, and yet 

that I was, for these mercies I felt not 
thankful, fell asleep miserable, and awoke next 
morning desponding. Nannie, the housemaid, 
called me punctually as desired; and hearing I was 
already up, she ventured to “ step in.” 

“Does Mrs. Riddle allow no fires in winter ?”’ [ 
asked. 

The girl stared at me. 

“Tn such weather ? ” continued I, shivering. 

“Tt’s no ill yet,” answered Nannie, casting her 
eyes to the window. “It’s a pity it’s sae mirky 
though, for your window has a grand look out, 
Miss.” 

I saw nothing but thick mist everywhere. 
“Cannot I have a fire?” I again asked. 

Naunie turned from the window to me witha 
comical smile; but I thought I read a compassion 
in her eye for the poor shivering stranger before 
her. 

“There's a braw fire in the schuleroom,”’ said 
she. “I should’na wonder but the young leddies 
are drest already,’ added Nannie, siguificantly ; 
“we're early risers in Fentril House.” 

“But in such bitter cold weather,’ I expostu- 
lated. 

Nannie swept out of the room; I heard her go 
down stairs singing. After all, thought I, this 
poor girl must feel the cold quite as severely as I 
do; she has, no doubt, many more hardships to 
endure than I know anything of. Let me rather 
emulate her cheerful resignation than brood over a 
common sorrow. That simple Scotch maiden, like 
Longfellow’s “ village blacksmith :”— 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing,— 
Onward through life she goes ; 
Each morning sees some task began, 
Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
Why may I not do likewise? thought I. Thanks, 
to thee my worthy friend for the lesson 
thon bast taught. Notwithstanding my good reso- 
lutions, I shivered over my toilette—took a gloomy 
retrospect of the past, and entered upon my new 





room before me. They were, upon the whole, 
docile and good tempered girls, and made up in 
amiability for other deficiencies. A thick drizzling 
rain kept us in-doors for nearly a week, to my ex- 
treme vexation. ‘There were no letters for me, 
and of Winter I had heard nothing. Mrs. Riddle 
did not expect her governess to have visitors, and 
I knew Winter would not seek Fentril House un- 
bidden. The weather ‘cleared up on Sunday, and 
the sun shone out; but the state of the roads ren- 
dered the carriage to church indispensable. I was 
accommodated with a seat inside, Mr. Riddle 
taking the box. 


The lady of Fentril House closed her eyes, and 
lay back amongst her cushions. My pupils as usual 
were silent and unobservant ; but I watched with 
interest the groups of well-dressed pedestrians also 
on their way to Church. It was a pleasing sight. 
Thrifty, well-to-do matrons, in Sunday best, along- 
side of their hard toiled husbands; little children 
following hand-in-hand, radiant with health, and 
full of spirits, which even pareutal watchfulness 
could hardly check. Sorely tempted, seemingly, 
were a graceless band to throw off Sunday decorum, 
and even in Sunday braws commit some dreadful 
innovation on established usages. Happy child- 
hood! yet, who but thought with delight of a time 
when he would no longer be a child? Does the 
world hold one, I wonder, who would have conten- 
tedly remained a child for aye? 


The equipages of the nobly born rolled pas‘e 
The man rich in worldly possessions, the hired la- 
bourer, and the humble gleaner, took one road. 
Society had fixed a great gulf between them; but 
a common interest binds mankind in one common 
brotherhood. In the House of God all should be 
equal. Fashion must stand without heaven's gates, 
but it creeps close up to them. 

Fentril Church stands upon an eminence, and is 
distinguished from the other places of worship by 
its tall spire, seen from afar; and also its rank 
churchyard with its crumbling tombstones and 
grassy graves. It isa gloomy-looking edifice, even 
in the sunshine. Stranger faces peered up at me, 
and I shrank back in the comfortably cushioned 
pew with a feeling of isolation, and a dull pain 
shot through my heart when, instead of Mr, Dur- 
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and years of those whose friends have passed 
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ward’s well known form, one whose step had no 
music in it, walked down the long aisle into the 
pulpit. 

Instinctively I turned my eyes towards an op- 
posite door below, before the services commenced, 
and at the same moment a pair of sharp black eyes 
encountered mine. They belonged to Winter. 


She must have known where to look for Fentril | 


House pew. She raised her umbrella as if to poke 
it into the stone floor, but instead, waved it with a 
little air of triumph and seated herself upon a 
bench, right in front of where I sat. 
read the psalm by reason of the mist before my 
eyes, and when I attempted to raise my voice I 


found tears in my eyes, instead of melody in my > 


I could not | 
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| shortly expected, and 1 had to assist the lady of 
the house with her preparations. 


The mist had cleared away, and a magnificent 


| landscape stretched ont before us as we climbed to 


the summit of a neighbouring hill. The lofty 
mountains were capped with snow—the waving 
forests were stript of their summer glory—the 
fields were bare, and the green pastures withered 
and dry—the careful shepherd had folded his 
flocks, and his pipe was mute on the hill. Yet 
there was grandeur and beauty amid nature’s 
silence and decay—as upon the faces of the dead 
sublimity is stamped, and we linger to gaze once 
more upon the fixed countenance, not less striking 
in its awful repose than when, replete with life and 


heart. That day I was amere lip worshipper, nor  vivacity, it was the desire of our eyes. 

could I fix my attention upon the preacher, or his | , ; . ; : 
sermon, which Mrs, Riddle afterwards pronounced | We gathered fir cones, and returned from our 
purely orthodox. At sight of Winter my thoughts breezy walk with freshened appetites and heightened 
wandered far away. I was again at my old home, spirit; yet was I unreasonably disappointed at not 
careless and happy; seated, a trusting child at my having found Winter wandering like some weird 
grandmother’s feet, or listening to Winter’s grand woman amongst the grand old hills, 

old hymns—anon, wandering by the sea-shore. | 

There stood Seacot—yonder the parsonage. That | 

old churchyard without on which my gaze rested, cals 

was not Fentril burial-place. The sunlight was | CHAPTER XIV. 

falling upon graves around which my hand had Fovr days later Mrs. Riddle commissioned me to 
planted flowers, and was not that Winter in her | do some shopping for her in town. Now, I 
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old pew in the old Cathedral aisle ? 

Mrs. Riddle reached me her smelling-bottle ; I 
started and caught Winter’s eye which seemed to 
say,—‘ Miss May, you’ve been dreaming !” 

That Winter would wait at the gate, I never 


doubted. Mrs. Riddle was fastidious, and I almost | 


wished Winter less quaint in appearance, not that 
I would have had the faithful old woman otherwise 
than she was; but I dreaded the lady’s contempt 
of my dear old friend, and my pupils’ sinister re 


thought, I shall surely find Winter, and I almost 
regretted that my pupils were to accompany me, 
Winter was not found however; and I had noclue 
to her abode. It was a part of Mrs. Riddle’s 
system to improve each passing hour. Time was 
valuable, and the lady sought to make the most of 
it. That portion of the day allotted for recreation 
she believed might be turned to better account 
than mere recreation ; the mind needed no relaxa- 
tion if the body did, and I sometimes doubted if 


© - ere sett bal yee dite * “ ~~ 


Mrs. Riddle believed the latter. The mind wasa 
great storehouse which needed to be packed and 
plenished every moment of the fourscore years 
allotted to mankind. That there was any possi- 
bility of overcrowding that mysterious receptacle 
for knowledge of good and evil, Mrs. Riddle did 
not believe. She overrated human capability, and 
like many others saw her error too late. 
Thinking of Winter, I allowed my pupils to 
follow the bent of their owninclinations; no doubt 
I missed several available opportunities on the 
way which Mrs. Riddle would have turned to 
profit (or imagined she did) ; but my pupils did 
not regret it. We walked on in silence; ano 


marks. Sure enough, however, there she stood, 
smiling and diving her umbrella (which never could 
be compressed into reasonable compass) into the 
ground. I would have hurried forward to clasp 
her hand, but my pupils guarded me on each side, 
and I had to march in slow propriety down the 
churchyard walk, in compliance with Mrs. Riddle’s 
system of solemn duty. I returned Winter’s nod 
of salutation, then I lost sight of her in the 
crowd. When we reached the gate, Winter was | 
gone, and we drove back to Fentril House in | 
silence. 

Sunday at Fentril House had its prescribed 
duties as well as other days of the week, although 
these were by no means so onerous. I having | turn of the road would bring us within sight of 
merely to read aloud between dinner and tea, and | Fentril House. The town was now far behind. 
to sit very straight and look on whilst Mrs. Riddle | But there, hastening to meet me, was Winter, and 
heard the young ladies go over their Bible lessons, | I forgot I was a governess, whose self-control, a 
and repeat sundry hymns and psalms. The next | Mrs. Riddle remarked, ought to be preserved in all 
day was fine, and the prospect of a two hours’ walk ' circumstances. A governess might have feelings 
by the foot of che breezy hills, animated my spirits | like other people, but with this difference, they 
considerably. If Winter only had known the road | should be wound up like a clock and never allowed 
we took, but it was not likely, we might meet, and | to run down. With my old impetuosity I 
I resolved to search her out. Mrs. Riddle, how- | forward, and flinging myself into the arms of my 
ever, gave me no opportunity, Company were | faithful nurse, wept there as in the olden time. 
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Winter wept too, and we sat down upon a low 
stile to recover ourselves. She regained her 
composure first, and reminded me of the presence 
of my pupils. The dear girls frankly shook hands 
with her, and neither giggled nor sneered, although 
they stared at her very hard, and evidently thought 
her a singular person. I obtained her address, and 
rowised to request leave to visit her as often as 
possible, and, cheerful as ever she bade me keep 
up heart. 
“ Be brave, Miss May. 
may turn up yet.” 
“ When, Winter °”’ 
« That’s more than I can say, Miss May.” 
‘ We are far from Seacot now.” 
“Not so far, Miss May, but the flown bird may 
be tracked, you see.” 
“ Who else would care to follow me, Winter ?” 
“Nobody as I knows of; happen Mr. Durward 
might be in these parts, but he ain’t nobody ?” 
“ Winter!” 
“T know, Miss May; but, honey, thee must not 
dream dreams.” 
What did Winter mean—had she a divining 
cup? 
My pupils had gone on before. 


We don’t know wot 


CHAPTER XY. 


CHRISTMAS was near, company expected, and 
Fentril House was busied with preparations. Mrs. 
Riddle having discovered that she possessed an in- 
valuable treasure in the new governess, availed 
herself of her treasure’s services upon every pos- 
sible occasion. The lady seemed to possess the 
art of discovering talent where others might have 
doubted its existence. She had a pleasant way of 
testing ability, and likewise of using it, so that 
demands, however unreasonable, were willingly 
complied with. I had no longer to read aloud of 
evenings, Mrs. Riddle sought my services at such 
times exclusively to herself. 

_ Upon the weighty subject of dress I was taken 
uuto counsel, and the lady being pleased to believe 
my taste and skill superior to that of her maid, 
took advantage of both accordingly. 

Brown had no objection to an assistant, poor 
girl, but she indignantly protested against any inno- 
vation of her rights. She had served a regular 
apprenticeship in a “ West-end establishment,” 
and she ought to know her business—a point I 
never disputed, although she thought otherwise. 

Mrs. Riddle was careful never to encroach upon 
school hours, nor would she have dreamed of any 
duty being omitted to suit her convenience. It 
was only leisure moments Mrs. Riddle caught at, 
as if working for her was an amusement. To visit 
Winter was out of the question. The old woman 
could see me when she chose at Fentril House— 
which Mrs. Riddle thought quite a gracious con- 
€ssion. Winter, however, refused to come to 


‘Feentril House, and contented herself with seeing 
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me at a distance in church. At first mention of 
her, Mrs. Riddle seemed to disrelish the idea of 
my having a friend so near; but as time wore on, 
and Winter still kept apart, the lady became re- 
conciled to the fact, and preserved her affectionate 
manner, even when she was most exacting. 

The guests arrived, and I became a mere 
nonentity, save in the schoolroom. I was only to 
dine with the family in the absence of company ; 
but I was required to hold myself in readiness, and 
be prepared to answer a summons into the drawing- 
room at a few minutes’ notice. Upon such occa- 
sions, the lady of the house took no notice of me 
—and, generally, as little did her guests. I was 
left to find my way alone, and felt grateful when 
Mr. Riddle helped me to procure a seat. Noone 
addressed me, and I was neglected unless music 
was sought, when I received a command to play, 
which I sometimes did for hours at a stretch. | 
retired with my pupils gladly. The next day Mrs. 
Riddle would, with the utmost affection, inquire 
for me, extol my dress and behaviour, compliment 
my music, and, in fact, make it appear that, whilst 
acting the lady bountiful amongst her guests, she 
had been watching me all the while with almost 
maternal solicitude. Mrs. Riddle was an anomaly 
—everything by turns. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


I nopep to spend Christmas Day with Winter, and 
had anticipated the pleasure with school-girl de- 
light. I had a little gift for her as usual in old 
times, and she should hardly know she was amongst 
strangers. 

Winter would be busy with preparations against 
that day. I knew she had bought a new cap for 
the occasion, and decked her little room with holly 
in honour of my visit. There was to be a grand 
party at Fentril House, so that I would not be 
missed, and I thought how much happier I would 
be in the little attic with Winter—talking over old 
times, and weaving bright schemes which might 
prove “ castles in the air’’ in the end. 

I no longer needed Nannie to call me, and I was 
up and dressed long before the usual hour. 

It was aclear, frosty morning, the hills were 
covered with snow, the ground crisp and white, 
and the sun a great ball of fire. I wondered would 
it be such a morning at Seacot—how blue the sea 
would be, and rolling, (I missed its loud anthem) ? 
How would it be with the parsonage ? Who would 
be the first to wish Mr. Durward many happy re- 
turns of Christmas? I pictured him in bis clerical 
robes, going to service. I fancied how the sun 
would be shining in at the old Cathedral windows, 
lighting up the dim aisles and falling in slanting 
beams upon the white-robed choristers, afar off ; 
and I wondered would a stray beam fall upon a 
dark figure who had promised to be there when 
Christmas came? What changes must have taken 





place since we bad worshipped together in that 
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distant temple! ‘Would he think of that time? 
would he miss me at the parsonage? would we 
ever meet again? and if we did, was it not likely 
he would have forgotten the silly dreamer of 
dreams ? 

My pupils came to wish me a merry Christmas, 
They looked bright and happy with the prospect of 
a whole day’s liberty. Their brother had arrived 
from the university with a college chum to spend 
the holidays. I had seen neither, but was in- 
clined to think favourably of Gilbert Riddle from 
the affectionate regard entertained towards him by 
his sisters, 

“ Gilbert wants to know if you are pretty, Miss 
Austin,” said poor little Thomasina, quite inno- 
cently; ‘‘and Gilbert’s friend, Mr. Walter Elliot, 
wonders if you belong to the order of antediluvian 
spinsterhood. But there is Gilbert under the 


window, and Mr. Elliot is with him. Do come here- 


Miss Austin. 

“What is that foolish child saying ?” asked Mrs. 
Riddle, who had entered the room unperceived. 

Thomasina coloured, and shrunk away by her 
sister. Of course I kept as far from the window 
as possible, and felt properly indignant at having 
been made the subject of speculation. 

“My dear Miss Austin, I am afraid we cannot 
dispense with you entirely to-day,’’ said Mrs. 
Riddle in her most affectionate manner. ‘‘ Mr. 
Riddle was quite angry, when I told him you had 
asked leave of absence for the whole day.” 

“ But I understood this was an entire holiday,” 
I interposed with a sinking heart. 

** With the children certainly,” returned Mrs. 
Riddle. “But it is a whim of Mr. Riddle’s to 
gather his household round him on Christmas, he 
cannot bear that the family circle should be broken, 
and we already count you quite one of the family.” 

Without appreciating the honour, I ventured to 
entreat the lady to allow me that one unbroken 
day with my dear old friend, assuring her that as 
there was to be a great gathering at Fentril House 
I should not be missed. 

A very slight smile curled the lady’s lip. ‘On 
such occasions the governess is never excluded at 
Fentril House, Miss Austin.” 

My cheeks tingled, the Madge Wildfire spirit rose 
—blut I kept my eyes steadily fixed on the ground. 

“‘T am really sorry to disappoint you,” con- 
tinued the lady, “ but there seems no help for it. 
Mr. Riddle insists upon your dining here to-day.” 

“Mr. Riddle shall be obeyed, madam,” I said, 
and curtsied. 

“Your white muslin will look very pretty,” said 
the lady considerately ; “with a black velvet band 
and trimmings of the same, your mourning will be 
apparent.” 

I looked at my black frock, and remembered 
for whom it was worn. Christmas glee fled, and 
hurrying from my chamber, I wept upa passion of 
grief. There were none to comfort. I had for- 
gotten that Winter was waiting for me—already 
she would be decked out in her new cap, and 





stationed at the window, from whence she conlg 
see me a long way off, half-an-hour would suffice 
to dress for the dinner party at Fentril House, 
Mrs. Riddle had given me liberty till then. I tried 
to compose my ruflled feelings, and hastily equipping 
myself set out resolving to hide any chagrin that I 
might lighten Winter’s disappointment. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Winter was watching for me at the window, and 
Janet (her landlady’s daughter) anticipated me at 
the door. Winter removed my bonnet and smoothed 
my hair, and looking into my eyes pretended to 
see some trouble there. I did not mean to tell her 
of our disappointment so soon, but it was impos- 
sible to conceal the matter. She made light of my 
trouble, nevertheless. Winter had been longer 
bound in the trammels of dependance. 

«Tt was well you got out at all, Miss May,” said 
she, and so thought I too, as I looked round the 
gaily deck’d room, and partook of the good cheer 
provided for me by its kindly occupant. Winter 
was in her happiest mood, and her cough hardly 
troubled her all that day. She gave me an amusing 
account of her journey to Scotland and seemed to 
treat all her mishaps as amusements. She was deter- 
mined to see only the bright side of everything, 
and succeeded in making me at least better con- 
tented with what I was pleased to think my hard 
lot. All will come right in the end. 

What a world of comfort was in that sentence. 
It did me more good than the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s long sermon. Winter hurried me away 
in the end, which I thought very inhospitable ; it 
was so cold I would not hear of her accompanying 
me part of the way; but as I struck into a by-path 
to shorten the road I could see her at the window 
in the early dusk, nodding and waving her hand 
as if to speed me onwards. ‘ 


Fentril House was a blaze of lights. Mrs. 
Riddle had been enquiring for me, and I had al- 
lowed myself barely time to superintend the young 
ladies’ toilettes, and dress myself for dinner. The 
unpardonable sin in Fentril House was unpunc- 
tuality. Well might I tremble as I flew about 
trying to collect my things, every moment expect 
ing to hear the dismal gong sound—what a flutter 
I was in, and but for my good-natured friend 
Nannie I must after all have been too late. 

I expected to descend to dinner alone as usual, 
and being greatly fluttered, involuntarily I accepted 
an arm offered to me, but chancing to catch Mrs. 
Riddle’s eye I retreated, to the astonishment of 
the young eevee ar — owned the arm, to whom 
I apologised as only the governess. 

He laughed in a low musical tone. “I beg yout 
pardon,” said he, ‘‘ but I fancied from your startled 
look, you took me for a traitor to the House o 
Fentril though I have sworn fealty to its lord, and 
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he would allow me to pass. 
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would humbly crave leave to serve upon bended 
knee one of its fair retainers."’ 


So with an air of profound respect he = ars 


my hand again, and placed it like a trophy upon 

his arm. I dared not encounter another glance 

from my lady of the house, but patiently submitted 
to my fate. I was not neglected that night. Mr. 

Gilbert Riddle and his friend Mr. Walter Elliot 

commenced a rivalry of attention. They were both 
handsome lads. Elliot, the elder, looked twenty ; 
a merry, light-hearted, black-eyed youth, with a 

ing and “ pakwy” smile—just the sort of 
person likely to turn a score of silly little heads, 
and likely to prove one of the fickle knights who 
‘love and ride away.” 

Gilbert Riddle was slighter made, and was an 
improved edition of his father; with his cordial 
manner he entertained a slight dash of effrontery, 
which rather became him. He was his mother’s 
darling, and by far the most important personage 
st Fentril House. Mr. Riddle was proud of his 
son, although he pronounced him the most impa— 
dent young dog in existence. 

The heir at Fentril House distinguished me by 
his attentions. He introduced himself in a free, 
off-hand manner ; and bis air was rather protecting 
than patronising. 

“Your pupils do you credit,” he said, ‘ but 
they are deficient in the cardinal virtues, and truth- 
fulness forms no part of Miss Thomasina Riddle’s 
creed.” ) 

“This is a grave charge, sir, and one we will 
not slightly dispose of.” 

“ A clear case of falsehood ; ‘cross and old !’ the 
abominable little minx; I'll box her ears for 
her.” 

“Indeed you shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Well a truce to bandinage, will you dance with 
me ?” 

Mrs. Riddle laid her hand upon her son's arm. 
“My dear boy, where have you been this age, and 
what have you been about ?” 

“T shall make confession anon, good mother ; 
for the present I am bound to this lady. Miss 
Austin, I see the set is forming.” 

The lady affected not to have seen me. With a 
smile and a little start she turned. “ Ah, you are 
here also, Miss Austin, but it is time your pupils 
retire.” 

“You don’t go,” interposed Mr. Riddle, junior, 
as his mother moved away. 

“Mrs. Riddle must be obeyed.” 

“Of course, ‘ Servants, obey your masters,” Eh, 
that’s it I think.” 

“ Yes,—good night.” 

“Nay, not so fast, I ask your pardon. I did 
not think of what I was saying; indeed I meant 
no affront.’’ 

The young man’s distress was ludicrous, I as- 
sured him I was in nowise offended, and begged 


“Not until you dance with me.” 
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| His eye caught the black trimmings of my dress. 
| “T see this is my unlucky day,” said he, “ I am 
| unfortunate, even in my last request.” 

Mr. Gilbert Riddle was chagrined, be bowed 
me out smiling; bat he meant to have made an 
impression, and out-do his friend in gallantry. 
Elliot was less confident, and uently more 
pleasing ; but I ought to have felt grateful to both 
for noticing only a governess where beauty smiled 
at every turn, and wealth and rank added their 
potent influence. 

I heard the sounds of revelry long after I had 
retired to my lone little chamber; but I did not 
regret being banished the festive scene, although I 
had never been so happy on any previous occasion 
at Fentril House. I had not been neglected as 
formerly, and despite Mr. Gilbert Riddle’s unlucky 
quotation I had felt my position less. I had been 
treated more like a guest, and was satisfied ; truly, 
“TI was too proud.” 

What was I—of what parents? how did I know 
they were above my fortunes? Why was I kept 
in ignorance of my parentage? I had revolved 
that question in my mind a thousand times since 
my grandmother’s death. It troubled me now, 
and I tried to calm myself by looking out upon the 
clear, still, starry night. 

The moon was shining in unclouded splendour 
in the spangled firmament, smiling down upon the 
vexed unquiet spirit gazing up at her with longing, 
wistful eyes. Ah, thou moon! how many secrets 
hast thou peered into! Cold moon, neath thy 
shimmering light many vows bave been plighted ; 
thou hast witnessed the fond lovers’ rapturous meet- 
ing, and hast smiled down upon the despair of the 
forsaken and broken hearted, but with thee is no 
pity; yet we love thee, for thou hast smiled upon 
the loved and lost. Thou art with us, and with 
the absent wanderer; amid all life’s changes, thou 
knowest no change; thy cold, calm smile is ever 
the same ; those we loved have looked at thee in 
silence ; have left our side for ever, and thou sce’st 
unmoved their vacant places. We, too, shall pass 
away, and thou wilt smile on—calm, radiant, and 
beautiful as when thou didst shine out upon the 
first night the world trembling saw—blessed be- 
stower and borrower of light, looking upon thee 
the petty wrongs of life dwindle in'o nothingness ! 
What sorrow hast thou witnessed, and still canst 
smile on! Thou didst light up Bethlehem’s plains 
when angel harps were heard by watchful shepherds 
singing of “ peace on earth, and good will to men,” 
and thou didst look on dark Gethsemene! What 
are my wrongs, my sorrows, my ills compared with 
His, who knew no sins? Upon Bethlebem’s hills 
the hymn of the angels echoed in such a night as 
this ; and shall the night be wasted in vain re- 
pinings and sinful mourning ? Calm, holy moon, 
thou shamest all !—shine on in thy tranquil beauty, 
and calm other hearts as thou hast soothed mine. 
Tell thy wondrous story, and point sorrow-laden 
mortals from nature to nature’s God. 





“That were improbable, were I not under orders.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mas. Rippiz was seriously displeased when any 
guest shewed me attention, and deemed it improper 
in a governess to be noticed by her superiors. She 
said this so delicately and with such an air of af- 
fectionate interest that it was impossible to take 
umbrage. During Mr. Gilbert Riddle’s stay I 
confined myself to the schoolroom as much as pos- 
sible, knowing that out of a spirit of contradiction 
he would persist in dragging me into notice on 
every available opportunity, and his friend, who 
declared himself my sworn knight, was on the alert 
to do me service. Notwithstanding my endeavours, 
Mr. Gilbert Riddle, who was in reality master in 
Fentril House, managed to persecute me with his 
presence some part of each day according to the 
privileges of only sonship. The daughters of 
Fentril House were poor, puny, insignificant house- 
hold appendages, carelessly worn and lightly es- 
teemed in comparison with the all-important real 
representative of the Riddles. He was the one 
person particular, the hope and the pride of his 
parents ; the heir of goodly lands; from his birth 
the master in all but name of home and household, 
stuff and goods and chattels, which were designed 
for his will and pleasure alone. He was Sir Oracle, 
and when he spoke no dog might bark. 

To say that Gilbert Riddle was more tyrannical 
or overbearing than the majority of only sons 
would be to slander that excellent youth. If he 
commanded, was he not bornto rule? If he was 


exacting and selfish, had he not been taught from 
his cradle to believe himself the ouly individual of 


real importance in the world? Had he been a 
hundred times more indifferent, more heartless, or 
more selfish than he was—whose the blame ? 
Without openly interfering with his mother’s 
** system,’ Mr. Gilbert Riddle hindered our opera- 
tions and seriously opposed our progress. Of 
course, for the paramount duty of Fentril House 
he had a total disregard. I question if he knew 
what punctuality meant. He sauntered into the 
schoolroom at forbidden hours, chose his own time 
for everything, and did exactly as he pleased. His 
father did sometimes assume authority, and when 
the fond mother would remonstrate, the dutiful son 
promised amendment ; but the spoilt favourite of 
fortune, 


Knew the right, and did approve it too; 
Condemned the wrong, and did the wrong pursue. 


And there was the ready excuse for him, but for 
him only. 

The brief visit of the son and heir was looked 
forward to with interest and pleasure. It was 
the theme of conversation in the drawing-room, 
and was discussed in the servants’ hall. Nannie 
alleged “that for albeit he was a harum scarum 
laddie, he was aye weel liked.” And yet, I be- 
lieve we all felt a sense of relief when the future 
lord of Fentril House took his departure once 
more. As Nannie affirmed “ the hoose was like a 
set mill when the young laird ga’ed awa.” But 





MARA, 


Fentril House was a great machine, 80 adjusted 
and arranged that the slightest interference with 
its working principles unbalanced its movements, 
and destroyed its order. Certainly we got on 
more methodically, if not more harmoniously, with- 
out Mr. Gilbert, although it seems heartless to say 
80. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mr. Durwarp wrote me frequently long, cheering, 
kind letters, and I knew almost as well of what 
was going on in our quiet sea-side village far away, 
as though I had been still living at Seacot. The 
railway was almost completed—Mr. Breeze was 
coming fast down the hill, and he was not so hearty 
as in former days. ‘There had been no visitor at 
the parsonage at Christmas, and Mara was sorely 
missed. There was no mention of Mr. Raleigh in 
Mr. Durward’s letters. Perhaps he had gone 
abroad. 


The rains were over and gone; the time of the 
singing of birds was come; nature had put on her 
beautiful garments ; and smiling summer scattered 
flowers in the children’s path, and whispered of 
hope to the weary and length of days to the droop- 
ing, sunshine and joy for darkness and sorrow, 
green pastures, and still waters, peace and comfort, 
beauty and gladness. Bright, glorious, beautiful 
summer—thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

Few changes had taken place in our neighbour- 
hood, none at Fentril House—the dull routine of 
everyday duty went on with anvarying monotony 
—company went and came—occasional dinner 
parties, heavy and solemn, were given—each acted 
a part with due precision—the great machine 
worked out its system in perfect order. But it 
was a crushing system that dulled the energies of 
life in its hopeless attainments. We had no jar- 
ring, no discord ; peace was within our gates, for 
harmony was part of the great law of Fentril 
House. But I was not happy. Drudgery was new 
to me, and I had not met it in its mildest form. 
Servitude was slavery in this untiring, dreary round 
of never ending work. It was beginning to tell. 
Winter cheered and encouraged with hopes of 
happier days in store. 

“All would come right in the end.” But I 
longed for the end, and was not content to wait, 
and work, and trust. Duty was hard, and I could 
not put my hand silently into that of duty and have 
faith in the issue. All the world was happy, l 
alone miserable—poor fool ! I knew not what misery 
was as yet, and what I called sorrow and trial and 
suffering was but a name—the flapping of the dire 
messenger’s wing afar off ere yet his shadow fell. 
I had a proud, defiant spirit that needed to be dis 
ciplined. Fentril House system had in part 
smouldered the fiery atom, in part subdued it, but 
all its concentrated power could not extinguish it. 
It was not so easily snuffed out. 
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HENRY IV., KING OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE.* 


Some time since, Miss Freer published two volumes 
of French History She now continues the subject. 
The two former volumes treated of the reign of 
IIL. ; the present of that of his successor, 
Henry IV., the Huguenot King of Navarre. The 
horrible crime by which the first Henry met with 
his death at the hands cf Clement the Monk, the 
humble tool of a powerful political party, was 
perpetrated on the 1st day of August, 1589. The 
crimes and cruelties of the late King had made 
him detested ; still, the Roman Catholics of France 
considered a Papist, no matter how vile, preferable 
to a Huguenot monarch. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, the position of Henry LV. on 
his accession was both uncertain and uncomfortable. 
Ashe stood by the death-bed of the late King, 
ominous looks on the faces of the nooles foretold 
his future struggle. None cried, “ Vive le Roi,” 
but instead, many of the partisans of the Catholic 
party openly expressed their determination never 
to recognise one whom they were pleased to de- 
nounce as a “heretic King.’’ But difficulties ay 
on every side, and the reasons which finally induced 
the nobles to accept Henry are stated as follows: 


In great perplexity, therefore, the lords met at the 
abode of M. de Luxembourg. The alternative, it was 
felt, would be too ignominious to surrender to M. de 
Mayenne, and the turbulent demagogues installed at 
the Hotel de Ville, and self-designated the Council of 
Forty. The formidable armies of the Spanish monar- 
chy, should the nobles delay their recognition of the 
rightful claims of Le Bearnuois, might anticipate their 
election, and impose upon France as her king the 
future husband of the Infanta, Dona Isabel, daughter 
of the eldest sister of Henry III. No orthodox French 
prince of the blood-royal was eligible for the succession. 
The old Cardinal de Bourbon, broken with gout and 
other maladies, was a prisoner in the castle of Chinon. 
The heir of Conde was an infant in arms. The Car- 
dinal de Vendome was volatile, captious, and profligate. 
The Count de Soissons—then the humble suitor of the 
king’s sister, Madam Catherine de Bourbon—professed 
towards Henry IV. intents most loyal. The Prince de 
Conti was so deaf that he heard little and understood 
less—from his total want of the power of common 
observation. The Duke de Montpensier, step-son to 
Madam de Montpensier, the Queen of the League, had 
several times been heard to declare that never, oh the 
demise of Henry III., would he acknowledge other king 
than Le Bearnuois; though he should earnestly pray 
for his Majesty’s speedy conversion. These weighty 
reasons considered, the Duke de Longueville, M. de 
Rambouillet, and M. de Guitry proposed that Henri 
Quatre should be forthwith proclaimed in camp, as 
the only expedient to save France from anarchy under 
the League, or from dismemberment between the King 
sf Spain and the Dukes de Savoy and Lorraine. This 
proposition was rejected with warmth by Monsieur d’O, 
by his brother, M. de Manou, the Marshal de Dam- 
pierre, and by M. d’Entragues. They agreed that 

gland was a notable example that, sooner or later, a 
heretic sovereign infected his people with heresy; and 
therefore, that it were better to endure years of anarchy 
than to sever the realm of France from the true Catho. 
lic church. The Duke d’Epernon, the Marshal de 
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* By Martha Walker Freer. 2 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Biron, the Dake de Piney, and other chief nobles then 
proposed—*“ That Henri de Navarre should be pro- 
claimed King of France at this perilous juncture, on 
his Majesty’s acceptance of the following articles: 1— 
That within six months he should cause himself to be 
instructed in the Holy Catholic Apostolic faith. 2— 
That during this interval he should bind himself to 
nominate no Huguenot to State offices. 3—That his 
Majesty would permit the nobles to send an ambassage 
to Rome, to explain to his Holiness the weighty rea- 
sons which had induced them to oceeaaidine his 


sovereign.” 


Such were the conditions proposed to Henry ; 
and he accepted them, with the exception of one 
—that which prohibited the employment of any 
Huguenot in State affairs. In lieu of this clause, 
however, his Majesty promised to permit the 
Romish doctrine in those states where it had 
hitherto been suppressed by his authority. 

Then came plots and counter-plots. Paris was 
in a wild state of excitement. The foolish popu- 
lace, led on by interested partisans, openly expressed 
their joy at the death of Henry III. Madame de 
Montpensier (the instigator of Clement) with the 
Duchess de Nemours, drove through the streets in 
a carriage and six. These ladies addressed the 
mob, and the latter proposed that “a deputation 
should wait upon the mother of the regicide, and 
invite her to visit Paris,” aud a public subscription 
was set on foot for her—“the mother of the 
martyr,” as she was styled. 

And wherefore did these royal ladies take so 
prominent and disgraceful a part, it may be asked, 
in the stirring events of that day? Simply because 
Madame de Montpensier had made up her mind 
that her brother, the Duke de Mayenne, should 
take Henry’s place, and become King of France. 
But the picture of Paris in those troublous days is 
well given by Miss Freer :— 


Throughout the night wild revelry convulsed the 
capital. The partisans of Mayenne held counsel in 
the saloons of Madame de Montpensier, at the Hotel de 
Montmorency. Cruce, Sesnault, the Chevalier d’Au- 
male, and the leaders of the Paris democrats, with 
Madame de St. Beuve, and others assembled at the 
Hotel de Ville. The Royalists, few in number, and 
exposed to countless perils, illuminated their houses in 
obedience to the mandate of the Seize, and hid them- 
selves in trembling apprehension. The hotel of the 
Spanish ambassador, Don Benardino de Mendoza, was 
thronged with excited guests. The golden pistoles of 
the ambassador, his plausible promiees and insinuating 
demeanour, had already won for Philip IT. an ascen- 
dancy in the capital equal to that of Mayenne. 
Within the walls of Paris, therefore, as of old, raged 
the faction of Lorraine, nominally supported by the 
Catholic King ; the party favourable to the pouienba 
tion of Henri Quatre, on condition of his abjuring 
Calvinistic heresy, and now termed Les Politiques; 
while the third faction was that of the turbulent cabal 
headed by Cruce, Bussy-le-Clerc, and the Chevalier 
d’Aumale, hostile alike to the ce | of Mayenne 
and to the royal claims of Henry IV.— for the 
most part in the pay of Spain. 
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168 THE ROYALISTS AND THE LEAGUE. 


Hostilities had now commenced in good earnest 
between the Royalists and the League. Henry 
tried every means of conciliating the opposing 
party, but all being unavailing, he determined to 
retreat from Paris, and take his army to the pro- 
vinces. After the subjugation of a few small 
towns, he finally encamped at Darnetal, near Rouen, 
one of the cities belonging to the League. While 
there, he received a letter from his Queen, Margue- 
rite, whose scandalous life was notorious, praying 
him for an augmentation of her revenue. The 
request, he said, should be complied with when he 
had the means. 

The intelligence that Henry had encamped be- 
fore Rouen created the greatest consternation in 
Paris, and the partisans of the League saw no 
other course open to them than the proclamation 
of the Cardinal de Bourbon as King, under the 
title of Charles X. Madame de Montpensier’s 
reasons for resolving on this course—for the reso- 
lution proceeded from this “‘ Queen of the League,” 
and her brother Mayenne, were— 

The recognition of the Cardinal on the demise of 
Henry III. had been guaranteed by the treaty of Join- 
ville, under the sign-manual of the Princes of Lorraine. 
His age and infirmities were such that his reign could 
be one of transition only, while it would give respite 
to the factions, and enable the Princes of Lorraine to 
organise their scheme for the ultimate disposal of the 
crown. 


And afterwards it was intended that Mayenne 
should take the command of the entire army of the 
union, and advance against Henry—who, having 
abjured his intention of renouncing his Protestant 
faith, was again looked on as the heretic monarch. 
The army of the League was now a most formida- 
ble body, numbering 28,000 men, for the most part 
old and tried soldiers ; the entire army of the King 
consisting only of six thousand infantry and a body 
of fourteen hundred horse. These odds were 
tremendous, and the fortunes and chances of Henry 
IV. certainly seemed at a very low ebb, when the 
news arrived that Mayenne was advancing rapidly 
against him. But his spirit and resolution were 
undaunted. He remembered and adopted the 
motto of his heroic mother, Jeanne d’Albret—“ a 
eceur vaillant rien d’impossible !”’ and trusting in 
God, and to his good sword, determined to contest 
the point to the utmost. The poor old Cardinal 
—a King malgré lui—had up to this time been 
confined in the Castle of Chinon. It was now 
thought advisable to remove him, for— 

The Sieur de Chavigny, commandant of Chinon, 
though a faithful adherent, was blind and infirm. It 
was deemed necessary, therefore, to confide the custody 
of the King of the League to a guardian able, competent, 
and capable of penetrating the subtle intrigues of 
Madame de Montpensier. 


The governor of Saunnor, M. Duplessis Mornay, 
was therefore despatched to Chinon, with orders 
to conduct the infirm old man, carefully and kindly, 
to Fontenoy. There he was confided to the care 
of a Huguenot soldier, and Henry, feeling that 
every effort must now be used, wrote to Elizabeth 


| of England, stating his position, and demanding 
| succours. He also resolved upon sending a mes. 
sage to Sixtus V., in the hope of conciliating the 
Pontiff, and preventing the recognition of Charles 
the Tenth. 

The partizans of each side looked on the pro. 
clamation of the imbecile old Cardinal, a captiye 
in the power of Le Bearnuois, merely as a ruse to 
gain time, and afford leisure for each faction to re. 
organise their conspiracies. The position of Henry, 
however, grew worse and worse. Mayenne had 
received an accession to his forces; his army now 
numbered thirty thousand men. They were besides 
provided with a powerful train of artillery and 
great stores of ammunition. The royal army, on 
the contrary, was diminishing, no succours had ar- 
rived from England; the cause of Le Bearnuois 
seemed lost. 

At this juncture Mayenne drew up his forces in 
battle array, and advanced against Henry. They 
met at Argues, and after a tremendous struggle, 
characterised by the conspicuous bravery of Henry 
and his skilful generalship, the combat, notwith- 
standing the inequality of numbers and other dis- 
advantages, to the surprise of everyone, and the 
triumph of the Royalists, terminated in the King’s 
favour. ‘*La journée d’ Argues.” was the turning 
point in his career ; his extraordinary success ex- 
cited the admiration of the people, and many 
flocked to his standard. The King only lost two 
hundred men, while the Duke de Mayenne had six 
hundred slain besides many wounded. Perhaps no 
one was more surprised at this glorious victory 
than Heury. He openly expressed his astonish- 
ment at Mayenne’s defeat, suggesting that his 
qualities as a soldier were not what the army be- 
lieved, or “ perhaps,’’ he added sarcastically, “ he 
reserves himself and his prowess for a more legiti- 
mate occasion.” 

But Henry was not tempted by his success te 
relax in his vigilance or neglect any of his precan- 
tions. A welcome succour from Elizabeth of 
England strengthened his position again. This 
costly and acceptable aid, is described as follows:— 


On the 23rd of September, two days after the battle 
of Argues, the English flotilla arrived in port. Eliza- 
beth’s queenly present consisted of 200,000 livres in 
specie; seventy thousand pounds of powder; three 
thousand cannon balls: seven hundred sacks of flour; 
casks of wine and beer, cloth, shoes for the soldiers, and 
immense quantities of dried provisions of various kinds. 
Fifty English gentlemen also were on board, who had 
sailed from England to offer their services to the valiant 
King, for the maintenance of his rights and to learn the 
art of war under so great a captain. 


These supplies coming so soon after the victory 
struck terror into the League. Dissensions began 
to spread amongst them; officers blamed officers, 
and the men followed the example of their superiors. 
The timid policy of Mayenne was censured, and 
contrasted with the daring bravery of the King, 
to the advantage of the latter. 

At that time, and during these terrible civil 





wars, women, stepping out of their own sphere, 
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became violent partizans, and personally took an 
open and active share in public events. Foremost 
among these was Madame de Montpensier. This 
strange and dauntless woman is mentioned in the 
following paragraph :— 

The activity of Madame de Montpensier at this period 
was wafogsing- Her wit, beauty, her riches, and illus- 
trious were all rendered subservient to the turbu- 
lent hate with which she pursued the Royal dynasty. 
Her powers of flaying ridicule made all tremble, from 
the haughty Spaniard who ventured to dispute her fiats 
to the meanest subordinate of the Seige. 

To rivet her empire and to establish her influence 
over the factious demagogues of the sections, Madame 
de Montpensier harangued in public, sometimes arrayed 
as a Minerva or as Bellona, with cuirass, he)met, and 
shield. At other times she showed herself with dis- 
hevelled tresses and flowing drapery ; she ate in public, 
prayed aloud in public, and dictated to her secretaries 
in public. The people gazed in wonder on her frenzied 

ures, and on her flashing eyes; they remembered 
that the blood of kings flowed in her veins; and when 
they listened to the passionate vigour of the words she 
launched rather than uttered, they bowed at her feet as 
before one gifted with supernatural light. The wily 
Mendoza humoured the fallacy, but provided its anti- 
dote, for the grin ducats of the King of Spain were 
more profitable and permanent than the boldest flights 
of eloquence. 

The people lived at that time in a state of wild 
excitement, admiring strange and unnatural acts, 
otherwise the Amazonian conduct of this tragedy 
queen, would, one would have thought, have proved 
the best andidote. 

The relative positions of the King and Mayenne 
were now entirely changed. The gradual decline 
of the power of Mayenne is graphically drawn by 
- Freer ; here we can only give an abrupt sketch 

it. 

On October 3rd, Henry proceeded to Gamaches. 
The army of the League being only five leagues 
off, this step was looked on as an imprudence on 
the part of the King, his nobles tried to dissuade 
him, but Henry was resolute. Repose was virtual 
torment to Henry. His active and wiry frame, 
eapable of bearing the most wonderful amount of 
fatigue, was ever restless, ever excited. His joyous 
laugh and merry repartee were always most bril- 
liant when at the head of his soldiers. With an 
escort of two hundred horse, he bade adieu for the 
time to his army and proceeded to meet the divi- 
sions under Longueville and Arnnout. An hour 
before sunset he arrived.— 


The army in battle array awaited the King. The 
nobles and princes, headed by the Count de Soissons, 


’ dismounted from their horses, and advanced to meet his 


Majesty. The King, as he approached, repeated] 
waved his plumed hat ; while on rolled ond hie 
cheeks as he listened to the vehement cheers of his 
soldiers, who were with difficulty prevented from break- 
ing their ranks, so great was their impatience to greet 
their chief. Henry alighted to salute his nobles. “ Mes- 
‘leurs, it is for meto receive you with open arms—you 
coe ete poamptionte wil now enable me to retaliate 
enemies the et sought to do us 
Thanks, my —_ = ens t . 
; e King was occupied in ing inspec- 
hin of his troops, being received with scdeulig cs 
Passed from regiment to regiment—the men pressing 


MADAME DE MONTPENSIER. 








forward to kiss his hands; while many returned proudly 
to repeat to their comrades the last bon-mot uitered by 
“le brave Bearnuois.” At night the Count de Soissous 
and the Duc de Longueville, offered a banquet to the 
King. “The hall,” says the Count D’ Auvergne, “ was 
so full that nobody could stir. The King recounted 
his victory amidst the plaudits of the company—som 
bewailing their misfortune in not having been present— 
others loudly thanking God for giving the King so 
mighty a rescue.” 


The above is a fair picture of the position of the 
King at that crisis. From Gamaches the King re- 
turned to Dieppe preparatory to rejoining his 
army at Argues. Some of the officers of Longue- 
ville’s camp accompanied Henry, who on his way 
took the town of Eu. 

Meanwhile, the League published edicts and 
issued decrees, denouncing all who should espouse 
the cause of Le Navarrois. The parliament of 
Rouen took stringent measures against the Koyal- 
ists, while in Bretagne the Duc de Merceeur levied 
troops for the service of the League. 

Bnt the bold and daring character of Henry may 
be gathered from the following account of his at- 
tack on Paris :— 


On the 21st of October, the King, leaving a strong 
garrison in Dieppe, placed himself at the head of his 
army, which now numbered nearly twenty-four thousand 
men. Vernou opened its gates, and the army crossed 
the Seine at Mesilau and encamped only twenty-six 
miles from the capital. The following day, the outposts 
of the Royal army were at the village of Bagneux ; and 
before the —_ of Paris placed credence in the as- 
tounding intelligence that the Bearnuois was again ad- 
vancing upon them, Henry had encamped in the 
neighbouring villages of Mont-Rouge, Issy, Gentilly, 
and Vangirard. 


An assault was then made on the southern fau- 
bourgs of Paris. The city was almost destitute of 
troops, not expecting an attack. Madame de Mont- 
pensier commanded the city in her brother's ab- 
sence; she despatched an envoy to tell him of the 
King’s approach and advise him to send succours 
to the Parisians. These arrived speedily, and 
Mayenne prepared to follow in all haste, but Le 
Bearnuois was too quick for them.— 


On All Saints Day, twenty-four hours after Henry's 
arrival in the vicinity of Paris, his dispositions were 
made. The Marshal de Birou undertook to assault 
the faubourgs St. Victor and St. Marceau with two regi- 
ments of French infantry, a Swiss battalion, and four 
thousand English troops under Lord Willoughby. 

To the Marshal D’Arnnout Henry committed the 
attack of the faubourgs St. Jacques and St. Michel, 
supported by six regiments and a corps of volunteers. 
Henry assi the capture of the faubourg St. Ger- 
main, which commanded the most important posts of 
the capital to his faithful Chatillon and to the veteran 
La None, at the head of ten regiments, a troop of 
German horse, and a battalion of Swiss. Each of 
divisions was strengthed by four s of ordnance. 
Henry likewise divided his cavalry into three squadrons, 
The King reserved for himself the principal squadron, 
and conferred the command of the two others on the 
Count de Soissons and the Duc de Longueville. Orders 


were also sent to M. de Thore Montmorency, 

of Seulis, to break down the Geared eee Gio 
at St. Mayence, so as to impede the march of Mayenne 
to the rescue of the Parisians. 
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These i¢ measures won the day. The 
Kings’ troops carried all before them. Eight hun- 
dred men were slain in the faubourgs ; many more 
were made prisoners, among the latter was a Do- 
minican monk, the accomplice of Clement in the 
assassination of Henry III. The consternation of 
the Parisians was so great, that it is thought that 
had the King stormed the gates of the city at that 
time, Paris must have yielded to him. But, un- 
fortunately the monarch suspended the combat, 
meaning to renew it on the morrow; the faubourgs 
were his, all the rest he fancied would be easy. 

And now came an episode which somewhat tar- 
nished the glory accruing from this victory, for in 
one of the religious houses, a convent, Henry found 
a “treasure,” according to his own words; “a 
more precious prize than the aggregate of the rich 
booty captured by his soldiers.’” And this prize 
he could not resist seizing—to this temptation he 
must yield. But we will give the story in the 
words of the writer :— 

In the faubourg Montmartre, on the summit of the 
hill supposed to have been the place of the martyrdom 
of St. Denis, was a wealthy convent of nuns of the 
order of St. Benedict, founded in 1113 by Louis Le 
Gros and his Queen Adelaide. 

The young abbess elect or coadjutress of this convent, 
Maria de Beauvilliers, at the commencement of the as- 
sault on the faubourgs, sent a message to the King 


praying for protection, and that a guard of soldiers 
might be placed round the convent. Her request was 


courteously granted by the King, who in former days 
had been slightly acquainted with her, when before her 
profeesion she had been enrolled amongst Queen 
Catherine’s famous band of ladies,/’escadron de la Royne 
Meré. After the assault, therefore, the King went to 


visit the Abbey of Montmartre. Marie de Beauvilliers 
was young, lovely, and weary of monastic seclusion. 
She was enthusiastic in her comments on King Henry’s 
last glorious exploit ; and wittily dwelt on the dismay 
his Majesty’s visit to the capital would inflict on the 
Paris democrats, and the confusion of the much Jauded 
chief Mayenne, whom the youthful abbess irreverently 
termed “ badaud.” 

However, the end of it was, that one fine night 
a party of Huguenots stormed the convent of 
Montmatre, carrying off the youthful abbess, who 
somehow or other found her way to, and shelter in, 
the royal household at Tours. The affair brought 
great scandal to Henry, and was disapproved of by 
both Protestants and Catholics. 

Henry continued his successful war, capturing 
Etampes, Vendome, and other cities of note. May- 
enne meantime continued to assert the claims of 
the Cardinal acknowledging him only as King. 
Thus the war went on with all the bitterness of 
party spirit. Faction rose against faction, disunion 
prevailed among the League, while each day the 
Royalist party became firmer, larger, and more 
united. The continental party too, were rapidly 
coming to the side of Henry IV. 


In Venice, the victories of Henry IV. produced the 
most propitious result. The senate met to deliberate 
whether, in deference to the demands of the Pope, the 
King of Spain and the Emperor Maximilian, made 
through the respective ambassadors of these potentates, 
the claims of the King of Navarre should be rejected, 





MARIE D2 BEAUVILLIERS. 


and the Cardinal-King acknowledged. The debates of 
the seignory were generally practical and disimpas- 
sioned. The military repute of King Henry, his suc. 
cesses, the plots and cabals of the League, and the 
friendship of the Queen of England, and above al} 
Henry’s recognition by the great nobles of the realm, 
convinced the senators that the Royal cause ultimately 
would triumph. 

Accordingly, with sagacious decision, the doge Pas- 
puale Cicogna wrote to King Henry, giving him the 
title of “ Christian Majesty,’’ which letter he delivered 
to the French ambassador Hurault. Instructions were 
next forwarded to Mocerrigo, the Venetian ambassador 
in France, to present himself before his Majesty and 
compliment him on his accession in the name of the 
serene Republic. 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany, too, came forward 
and held out the hand of promises and protestations 
of friendship.’ The Duke of Mantua did likewise ; 
indeed, the continental princes now followed each 
other like a flock of geese, each seeking to do homage 
to King Henry. But there was still an expensive 
war to be carried on, and the supplies running 
short, Henry was obliged to apply to Elizabeth and 
other Protestant powers for pecuniary support. 

After many battles and victories, the King en- 
camped before Dreux, and while there, amused him- 
self and tried to forget the perils and fatigues of 
war by paying devoirs to the young chatelaine of 
Normancourt, the Marquise de Guercheville. 

The following is Miss Freer’s account of this 
affair de coeur. 


Antoinette de Pons had been a widow three years 
when she attracted the notice of Henri Quatre. She 
first saw the King in Normandy after the siege of Fa- 
laise, when, as in the case of Madame de Beauvilliers, 
she sent to ask royal protection for her dower castle and 
lands in that province. The Marchioness who was 
heiress of the House of Guercheville, at the period 
when Henry besieged Dreux, resided in her own castle 
of Normancourt. 

Henry pursued his suit with great ardour; and went 
even so far, it is said, as to promise to espouse the 
Marchioness when his ill-omened marriage with Queen 
Marguerite should be dissolved. Madame de Guerche- 
ville, however, being a woman of honour and virtue, 
steadily repulsed Henry’s suit; and derided the sup- 
position that under any circumstances a private gentle- 
woman might aspire to the exalted rank of Queen 
Consort. 

‘Sire, you have before given that same promise, re- 
port says, to Madame de Guiche, and to Mademoiselle 
de Guise—though this latter Princess, indeed, might 
aspire to your legitimate alliance.’’ The resistance of 
the Marchioness only augmented the King’s passion. 
He treated the Marquise, nevertheless, with gallant 
respect; and not only gave her a guard of soldiers to 
defend the chateau of Normancourt, but promised to 
escort her in safety to Tours, and to protect her lands 
in Normandy. 

The star of the fair Gabrielle D’Estrées had not yet 
risen, or Madame de Guercheville might have beheld 
that event about to be realized which she then d 
im possible—the elevation of a private gentlewoman to 
the throne of the fleur-de-lis. 


Madame de Guercheville remained obdurate to 
all Henry could urge, and respecting her for her 
virtue, admiring her for the many admirable quali- 
ties of her character, he finally bestowed her hand 
on Charles Duplessis de Liancourt, Count de 
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Beaumont, Henry himself signing the contract and 
bestowing a “rich reversion on the bride.” 

And now we must pass over the famous battle 
of Ivry and other victories of the Royalists, to 
touch lightly on the character and attributes of one 
who figures conspicuously in the history of Henry 
1V.—the beautiful Gabriel d’Estrées. 

This lady was the daughter of Antoine d’Estreés, 





Marquis de Coruvres, and of Francoise Babon de 


la Bourdaisi¢re. Her mother led a most abandoned 
life, being virtually separated from her husband. 
Gabrielle was only eighteen years old when she 
first saw the King. The poets of the age uttered 
high eulogiums on her beauty, so probably her 
fame had reached the ear of the King before he 


met her. Quoting from one of these, the writer 
says :--—— 

Madame Gabrielle was the most lovely woman with- 
out dispute in France; her hair was of a beautiful 
blonde cendree ; her eyes blue and full of fire; her nose 
well shaped and aquiline ; a mouth filled with pearly 
teeth, and lips upon which the God of love perpetually 
dwelt ; a state'y throat and perfect bust ; a slender hand ; 
in short, she possessed the deportment of a goddess— 
such were the charms which none could gaze upon with 
impunity. 

The Abbess of Montmatre still continued in the 
King’s household, but her presence giving offence 
to some of the more orthodox of the Huguenot 
nobles, Henry determined to send her back to 
Seulis, placing her under the escort of the Duke 
de Bellegrade, at that time affianced to Gabrielle. 

The latter lady and the Abbess were nearly 
related, cousins in fact, their mothers being sisters. 
The King’s meeting with Gabrielle was as fol- 
lows :— 

Bellegarde asked the royal permission afterward; to 
visit his fiancee at Coeuvres; and upon some jesting 
remark then made by Henry on the alleged beauty of 
Mademoiselle d’Estrée, Bellegarde was imprudent 
enough toreiterate his entreaties that the King would 
accompany him thither. 

The visit of his Majesty to the abode of M. d’Estrées 
was an event not likely to create surprise—the King 
being in the immediate neighbourhood at Seulis. Ga- 
brielle, accordingly, presented herself to kiss her 
sovereign’s hand, and to offer his Majesty refreshment. 
Her beauty and innocence charmed the monarch, who 
discoursed merrily during the repast. On taking leave, 
however, the admiration of the King was openly demon- 
strated. Henry then complimented M. d’Estrée on the 
beauty of his daughter ; and commanded him to bring 
her to grace his court at Nantes. His Majesty, attended 
by Bellegarde, then returned to Seulis in very pensive 
mood, from whence he proceeded to Nantes, where 
affairs demanded his presence. From that period, the 

ing constantly sent to compliment, and to inquire 
after the healthof Mademoiselle d’Estrées ; never, it 
was observed, selecting M. de Bellegarde as his mes- 
‘enger. The admiration so vividly demonstrated by 
King Henry did not, however, shake the allegiance of 
Gabrielle towards her betrothed, to whom she was sin- 
cerely attached. The Duke’s matrimonial proposals, 
to which so many ladies aspired, flattered the ambition 
of Mademoiselle d’Estrées. His great wealth and hand- 
some person gratified her vanity; and to quote her own 
words, “she desired no better fortune than to become 
the wife of M. de Bellegarde.”’ 


and fascination of Gabrielle, 


ee 





There is a very excellent account of the siege of 
Paris. The citizens held out obstinately, defying 
the King to the utmost. But famine made its 
appearance among them, the storehouses were 
emptied, death and misery became apparent every- 
where. 


Aid, even from the religious houses in Paris had 
ceased; the streets swarmed with cadaverous objects, 
whose wild delirium and savage fury while contending 
for the possession of the vilest offal rendered it dan- 
gerous to pass through the streets unarmed. All the 
horses, mules, and cattle of every description in Paris 
were devoured before the middle of the month of July. 
The legate, the Spanish ambassador, and the princesses, 
sent their horses to the slaughter-houses. The dead 
and the dying filled the streets, for the pestiferous at- 
mosphere of the houses of the poor caused them to be 
deserted. The soup cauldrons, which in some of the 
streets were yet maintained by donations from the 
authorities, were filled with loathsome substances, such 
as the exuvie of animals, mice, rats, leather; even 
human blood mingled in the horrible compound. Little 
cakes were exposed for sale, made of rye mingled with 
powdered slate; white bread sold for a gold crown a 
pound ; butter for three crowns a pound, eggs for twelve 
sous a piece. “TI have seen with my own eyes,"’ says 
Pigafetta, ‘many wretches devouring raw dog-flesh, 
and the entrails of beasts which had been flung into 
the gutter. On one occasion I witnessed the furious 
combat of a man with a savage dog, which he had at- 
tacked to devour. The dog threw down the man who 
was famishing, and began to tear and eat his flesh, when 
the shouts and blows of other miserble wretches drove 
the brute from his prey.’”” It was a common event in 
the morning to find two hundred corpses in the streets. 
Little children and women perished in numbers from 
the combined miseries of famine and pestilence. The 
streets echoed with the groans and agonies of the dying. 
The plaints and lamentations of the miserable multi- 
tudes, houseless and exposed to horrible assaults, broke 
on the stillness of the night, and caused the fanatics— 
the cause of the war—to tremble in their beds. 

Amid these terrible sceres, processions of relics con- 
tinually passed—the priests of the capital pronouncing 
the victims very blessed martyrs, the elect of heaven ! 
On the 24th day of July, a favourite waiting-woman of 
Madame de Montpensier died of famine in the hotel of 
the Duchess. Six ounces of bread and a handful of 
herbe was now the daily fare of the late pampered hire- 
lings of the great nobles of Paris. 


And then she goes on to give us a few individual 
instances of the sufferings within the walls of the 
unhappy city. She says that one gentleman having 
fallen sick of the fever which was raging, his phy- 
scians pronounced his case hopeless, until one 
doctor declared that broth seasoned “ with the pre- 
cious elixir of the brain of a dog might save him !” 
It was a nasty prescription, savouring strongly of 
quackery, but the patient had faith in it, and being 
a wealthy man, determined to indulge his fancy. 

Search was then made for a dog, but in vain; “ The 
German troops in Paris,’’ says de Thou, “‘ soon rendered 
these animals scarce. They watched at the corners of 
the streets, and caught all the dogs that passed with a 
noose ; then without further delay, they devoured the 
flesh and sold the skins.’’ 

Madame de Montpensier, however, had a little dog of 


the rare breed so prized by the deceased King, upon 
which she lavis many endearments. To save his 


_ cousin's life, Chapelle Marteau waited upon the Duchess 
ut war again removed Henry from the presence | “ aa 
| exchange for her dog. “If you bad as 


and chains in 
me in aid 


and offered her a casket of precious 
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172 MADEMOISELLE D’ESTREES. 


of your cousin for all my influence with those in — 
believe, Monsieur, that you should have been welcome. 
Bat as for my little dog, I keep him for my private con- 
solation. The famine will ere long slay us all, unless 
the King of Spain hastens to send us succours, and it 
may be that I myself shall need my dog as much as you 
tell me your cousin does. You must therefore excuse 
me to him.’’ 

Chapelle Marteau was the cousin of the sick 
man. The following horrible incident has its 
parallel in the siege of Jerusalem :-— 

A lady of rank, who had lost two children during the 
siege, stole the bodies from the coffins, which she after- 
wards filled with rubbish and caused to be interred. 
She then salted the bodies, and every day eat a morsel 
of the flesh and gave a piece to her servant. 

The fearful state of the town and the sufferings 
of the inhabitants being reported to the King, his 
Majesty ordered that a certain number should be 
allowed to pass from the city. The permission 
was to extend to women, children, students at the 
colleges, peasants, and ecclesiastics not belonging 
to the Seine. ‘“ The sight,” says Miss Freer, “ of 
the haggard and attenuated forms of the poor 
creatures liberated, profoundly affected the King. 
He caused a sum of money to be distributed ; and 
dismissed them according to his promise.” A 
further number during the day forced themselves 
through the porte St. Victor, and penetrated be- 
yond the faubourgs, where they exchanged their 
clothes for bread, corn, &c., which they carried 
back to the festering city. One more incident of 
this terrible siege will we give. In the times of 
peace, we can scarcely believe these horrors pos- 
sible. One of the leaders of the besieged, in 
addressing the populace, told them that at the 
siege of another town he mentioned, when every 
other supply failed, bread was made from dead 
men’s bones ground to powder. 

**Let such be done here,’’ he said, ‘“‘rather than 
make concession to heresy !’’ The proposition soon 
became bruited abroad; the unfortunate Parisians 
sickened with horror. Nevertheless, a few days subse- 
quently this terrible expedient was actually the resource 
of many; and the paste thus manufactured was nick- 
named “‘le pain de Madame Montpensier.”’ 


Nineteen thousand persons were said to have 
perished in this famine. “ At length, on the 30th of 
August, the King raised the siege and relieved the 
inhabitants from the horrors of their position. And 
now again he had time to think of La Belle Ga- 
brielle, who however turned a deaf ear to all he 
could say, and only prayed him to hasten her mar- 
riage with Monsieur de Bellegarde. A romantic 
incident is related of the manner in which the King 
visited Mademoiselle d’Estrées at Ceuvres. Ga- 
brieile, it seems, irritated at the obstacles which 
had been thrown in the way of her union with M. 
Bellegarde, had quitted Senlis, and refused to hold 
the slightest intercourse with the King. Henry 
the Fourth, however, was not the person to be 
turned aside from any project, either good or bad. 
The resistance of Gabrielle only made him the 
more determined, and he resolved to hear “ the 
words of pardon” from her lips. The King at 





that time was at La Fere, about three miles from 
Soissons, between whi¢: ~lace and Cceuvres the 
road was beset with hostie garvisons, the town of 
Soissons being occupied by the League. When 
the King mentioned this Quixotic project to the 
nobles, they disapproved of it—considered it mad. 
ness, in fact; but Henry, caring nothing for their 
expostulations, quitted La Fere at dawn on the 
18th of November, taking with him about a dozen 
cavaliers. At a little village nine miles from 
Coeuvres the King adopted the disguise of a pea- 
sant, carrying a sack of straw on his head to render 
his disguise more complete. Reaching the Castle 
of Ccuvres in safety, Gabrielle, who had been 
warned of his approach, came out to meet him :— 


Gabrielle, accompanied by her sister, received the 
King in a low gallery, opening on to a balcony, to which 
a flight of steps ascended from a garden. Henry left 
Biron in charge of his sack of straw, and repaired alone 
to the interview. His reception was cold and ungra- 
cious. Mademoiselle d’Estrees, being fastidious to 
excess, gazed with disdain on his Majesty’s plebeian 
attire, which, she declared, gave him so grotesque an 
aspect, that she could not look apon him without 
laughing. 


The character of Gabrielle is described as gentle 
and affectionate ; her temper, except under extreme 
provocation, amiable :— 

She was just and considerate, and excelled in many 
accomplishments. Until after she had attracted the 
notice of the King, not a blot rests on the repute of 
Mademoiselle d’Estrees, which, in this age of intrigue 
and libel, proclaims more than ordinary virtue ina 
woman of Gabrielle’s beauty. 


We will now run rapidly through a portion of 
her subsequent history. The attentions of the 
King were continued openly and shamelessly, and 
in consequence the reputation of Gabrielle was - 
ruined. To patch up her broken fame, her father 
compelled her to marry the old and repulsive Baron 
de Liancour, her engagement with Bellegarde 
having been completely broken off. She appealed 
against this decision, and craved the King’s inter- 
ference to save her from this terrible fate; but his 
Majesty refused to interfere. There was no help 
for her. She married, and detesting her husband, 
turned to the King, seeming to have from that day 
no other aim than sharing his throne, which he 
had sworn she should do when he had succeeded 
in procuring a divorce from his Queen Marguerite. 
Divorces were easy for monarchs in those days, 
and probably Henry remembered that fact when he 
consented to Gabrielle’s marriage with a man old 
enough to be her father. The result was exactly 
what might have been expected. Gabrielle was 
ambitious—the King fascinating. This unnatural 
marriage had soiled her mind, destroyed the purity 
of her thoughts. She listened to the King— 
willingly, eagerly, trusting to the double divorce 
now for the ultimate attainment of her object, asd 
in the interim consenting to become his mistress. 
Her influence over him was great. She was in- 
cessant in her arguments for peace, thinking that 
“the pacification of the realm might permit the 
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King to petition the Holy See for the dissolution | 
of his marriage with Marguerite de Valois,” and 
so facilitate her own union. Through her per- 
suasion Henry abjured the Protestant faith, to 
which he had hitherto been faithful His senti- 
ments, and those of the nobles, on this point, are 
thus set down :— : 
is Majesty’s resolve to abjure was accepted by his 
a. Usps with ra ten, It enabled the lords of 
his court and household to yield to the enthusiasm 
which the high deeds of the King inspired, without 
compunction of conscience, or dread of that papal 
anathema, the effect of which released their vassels 
from feudal service, and consequently impoverished 
their lands. Henry calmly contemplated the abandon- 
ment of that faith for which his heroic mother, Queen 
Jeanne, had sacrificed husband, home, and the allure- 
ments and pleasures of life. Religion was ever Henry’s 
badge—war to the death against the pretensions 
of Pailip II. was his hereditary mission. During the 
lives of Henry III. and his brother Frangois, Duke 
d'Anjou, the support of the reformed faith, and alliance 
with its upholders, alone gave distinction and indivi- 
daaiity to the Prince of Bearn, and prevented its tiny 
principality from being absorbed into the dominions of 
his most potent neighbours, the kings of France and 
Spain. In early youth, Henry had been instructed in 
the tenets of the Romish faith by Queen Catherine de 
Medici, under whose guardianship he lived for seven or 
eight years. On his return to Pau, Queen Jeanne and 
her ministers attenipted to fashion the mind of the 
young Prince by the sternest religious and moral train- 
ing. The pomp of the Romish ritual was exchanged 
for the droning prosiness of “le preche,’’ and the severe 
simplicity of Calvinistic worship. Philosophy, divinity, 
and history replaced the loose studies in which the 
Prince had engaged at the Court of the Louvre. Female 
society was interdicted, excepting in the austere pre- 
sence of Queen Jeanne; but Henry, as he maliciously 
asserted, cared not for the prohibition —deriving neither 
edification nor relaxation from converse with the dam- 
sels with lugubrious visages and sad coloured vesiments 
of his mother’s train. 


The result of this injudicious course may be 
traced in the after-current of Henry’s life. His 
abjuration of the Protestant faith took place on 
the 25th day of July, 1593, in the presence of the 
Bishops of Digue, Mantes, Evreux, Mans, Angers, 





and Chartres, arrayed in gorgeous copes, and wear- 
ing their mitres, 

At the portal of the cathedral the Archbishop of 
Bourges, in full pontificals, and bearing his crozier, sat 
upou a throne covered with white damask, embossed 
with the arms of France and Navarre. 

The ceremony, with the true policy of the 
Church of Rome, was made as magnificent and 
imposing as possible. But Henry had doubts 
about the truth of the faith he was adopting; for 
in a former interview with some of the prelates of 


| 


' 





the Roman Chareh, after avowing his belief in the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, and acknowledging 
the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, he 
said— 

There were three points upon which he confessed to 
much misgiving, and requested enlightenment. The 
first was—whether the Church deemed it indi ble 
for a Christian to pray to all the saints separately? The 
Bishop of Evreux replied—that each man or woman 
had a patron saint whom it was requisite alone to 
address in private; nevertheless, the saints were all 
invoked in the litanies of the Church, and that it was 
then indispensable to join, that our prayers might, 
with those of all saints and martyrs, be wafted before 
the Eternal Throne. 


Henry’s second question was “ concerning the 
true nature of auricular confession.” 

The prelates were anxious to relieve his Majesty's 
mind on this point, as it was known that Henry had 
expressed the strongest resolution not to suffer eccle- 
siastical dictation as regarded his private life. “ A 
Christian's conscience is tender,” replied the Archbishop 
of Bourges; “ it is the duty of every one to examine 
his life and conscience, and to accuse himself even 
when not aware of sin. A Confessor-in chief ought to 
inquire the spiritual condition of his penitent, because 
there are some sins which a simple priest cannot ab- 
solve.’’ Henry next required enlightenment on the 
authority of the Pope. “The papal power regards 
spiritual matters alone,”’ observed M. de Bourges; “ his 
Holiness cannot interfere in affairs purely temporal.” 


The King declared himself satisfied, and then, 
after a few more homilies and exhortations to the 
Royal penitent, the prelates withdrew, to the very 
great joy of the King, who was fatigued, the inter- 
view having lasted from six o’clock in the morning 
to one o’clock in the afternoon. 

During the ceremony of the abjuration, “ a chair 
commanding a conspicuous view of the altar was 
allotted for Madame Gabrielle d’Estrées; indeed, 
from this time the King brought ber conspicuously 
forward on every public occasion, proving, both by 
word and deed, that he meant her to share his 
throne. Her sudden death (but Miss Freer’s 
history does not carry us on to this point) frus- 
trated his intentions,” 

We lay down these volumes with regret ; they 


are well written, and appear to be a faithful reeord 


of a troublous and exciting era. The period em- 
braced is only five years—i.e., from the death of 
Henry IIL, in 1589, to the coronation of his suc- 
cessor at Chartres, in 1593. We hope this period 
will be extended, and that the author will give us a 
continuation of the subject. There is ample ma- 


terial for her pen in the succeeding career of 
Henry IV. 








THE LORD OF THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


L. 
Nor did we lack our own right royal king, | 
The glory of our peaceful realm and race. 
By no long years of restless travailing, 
By no fierce wars, or intrigues bland and base, 


Did he attain his superlofty place : 

But one fair day he, lounging to the 

Reclined thereon with such possessing grace 

That all coud see it was in sooth for bin— 
That it for him was fit, and he for it alone. 
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ul. 
Look, as within some fair and princely hall 
The marble statue of a god may rest, 
Admired in silent reverence by all ; 
Soothing the weary brain and anguished breast, 
By life’s sore burthen all too much opprest, 
With visions of tranquillity supreme : 
So self-sufficing, grand, and bland, and blest, 
He dwelt enthroned; and whoso saw did seem 
Endowed with death-calm life in long unwistful 


dream. 
lll. 
While others fumed, and schemed, and toiled in 
vain 


To mould the earth according to their mood, 
He did, by might of perfect faith, refrain 
From any part in such disturbance rude. 
The world, he felt, indeed is very good— _ 
Its Maker surely wiser far than we ; 
Feed soul and flesh upon its bounteous food, 
Nor fret because of ill ;—all good is He, 
And worketh not in years, but in eternity. 
Iv. 
How men will strive to row against the tide, 
Which yet doth sweep them down in its career! 
Or if some win their way, and crown their pride, 
What do they win? The desert wild and drear, 
The savage rocks, the icy realms austere 
Wherefrom the river’s turbid rills downflow : 
While he upon tbe waters broad and clear, 
In harmony with all the winds that blow, 
’Mid cities, fields, and farms, went gliding to and 
fro. 
A 
The king with weary head must rule his realm, 
The soldier painful battlings hard prolong, 
The sailor guide with sleepless care his helm, 
The poet from sick langours soar in song ; 
But he alone, amidst the ’wildered throng, 
In restful ease, diffused beneficence ; 
Most like some noontide royal—rich and strong, 
That fills the world with fruitful life intense, 
And yet doth trance it all in gorgeous indolence. 
vI. 
He lay reclined as lilies on a river 
All cool in sunshine float in buoyant rest ; 
He stirred as leaves that in the sweet south 
quiver ; 
He moved as swans move on a lake’s calm breast, 
Or clouds slow gliding in the fulgent west ; 


He thought as birds may think wher, ’midst 


the trees, 
Their joy showers music o’er the brood-filled 


nest ; 

He swayed our realm with steadfast, placid ease, 
As sways the shining moon her ever-restless seas. 
VII. 

When summer reigns, the joyous leaves and 
flowers 

Steal out insensibly upon the tree : 

So stole upon him all his bounteous hours, 

So passive to their influence seemed lie, 

So clothed they him with joy and majesty ; 








THE LOAD OF THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, 


So basking in ripe summer all his time, 

We blest his shade, aud sang him songs of glee; 

The dew and sunbeams fed his perfect prime, 
And rooted broad and deep he broadly towered 


sublime. 
vul. 
Thus could he laugh those great and generous 
laughs 
Which made us love ourselves, the world, and 
him ; 


And while they rang we felt as one who quaffs 
Some glorious wiae-oup, dowered to the brim, 
And straightway all things seem to reel aod 
swim— 
Suns, moons, earths, stars, sweep through the 
vast profound, 
Wrapt in a golden mist-light, warm and dim, 
Rolled in a volume of triumphant sound ; 
So in that laughter’s joy the whole world danced 
around. 
1x. 
The sea, the sky, the mountain, wood, and plain, 
Our whole fair world did serve him and adorn; 
Most like some casual robe that he might deign 
To use when kinglier garments were not worn; 
Was all its being by his soul upborne 
That it should render homage so complete ? 
The day and night, the even and the morn, 
Seemed ever circling grateful round his feet— 
“With thee, through thee, we live this rich life 
pure and sweet !”’ 
é 
For while he loved the broad world beautiful, 
His placid wisdom comprehended it, 
And found the lovely words but poor and dull 
Beside the secret splendours they transmit— 
The heavenly things in earthly symbols writ. 
He knew the blood-red sweetness of the vine, 
Yet did not therefore at the revel sit ; 
But, straining out the very wine of wine, 
Lived calm, and pure, and glad, in pleasure half 
divine. 
xI. 
Without an effort the imperial sun 
With inexhaustive life of light doth feed 
The spheres that circle round him every one ; 
So all his heart, and soul, and thought, and deed, 
Flowed freely forth for every brother’s need : 
He knew no difference between good and ill, 
But as the sun doth noarish flower and weed 
With selfsame bounty, he, too, ever still 
Lived blessing all alike with equal loving will. 
xl. 
The all-bestowing sun is clothed with splendour, 
The all-supporting sun doth reign supreme ; 
So doth eternal Justice ever render 
Each unsought payment to its last extreme: 
Thus he most rich in others’ joy did seem, 
And reigned by servitude all effortless — 
For heaven and earth must vanish like a dream 
Ere such a soul as his can know distress, 


| Whouw all the laws of life conspire to love and bless. 


CREPUSCULUS. 











LITERARY 


Vols. T. I. IfT. Cambridge : Mack- 


Yes or No. 
millan and Co. 


Tus novel is ambitious according to the school 


connected with the name of its publication. The 
skeleton of a common novel is made the means of 
conveying arguments by many persons for and 
against the truth of revelation, puseyism and popery. 
A large field is embraced in the geography of the 
novel and the moral field is not smaller. The 


at Florence, Naples, Malta of course, Rome neces- 
sarily, moves from the Thames to the Tiber, and 
returns to the Thames again, but it has been on the 
Rhone, and the Seine, the lakes of Italy, over the 
Alps, and back again ere then. The moral field 
is everywhere too, among priests, puseyites, pres- 
byterians, magicians, infidels, scoundrels, poorlouse 
doctors, porters, paupers, English gentlemen, baro- 
nets, lecturers, physicians, barristers, presbyterian 
ladies, English-puseyite, non-conformist, and all- 
sect ladies, French romancists, French infidels and 
journalists, and Egyptian -boatmen. During two 


volumes we mistake the hero and are in doubt as | 


to two of them—who is who? In the third 
volume we discover the error and neither of the 
two is the man; but another man who has been 
a scape grace, charged with theft, and with murder, 
broken his father’s heart, run away, become an in- 
fidel, a journalist in France, a painter in Italy, a 
convert to truth, with a cleared character, abun- 
dant means, an English estate, and dies with a rich 
heiress deeply in love with him, because he fears 
that her affections are bestowed on his brother. 
This brother is one of the two, who, we supposed 
might be the hero through two volumes. We never 
know whether he married the lady who loved his 
brother, and for whose love his brother died ; it 
is probable. As to the lady’s brother who we also 
supposed for two volumes might be the hero, he 
goes to India, and we hearno more of him. The 
lady who is the subject of these mistakes because 
she has two names, Clara and Effie, is left at the 
death couch of the one brother, along with the 
other brother, and her future is unknown. She 
had been nearly made a Roman Catholic by a 
Rector who became first a Puseyite, then a Roman- 
ist, next a Monk ; and who was attached to his 
fair parishioner in a manner that became not a 
priest of Rome. 

The object of the author is the common one now 


of tracing the superiority of scriptural Christianity | 


over the negations of infidelity and the affirmatives 
of superstition. The objection to the manner in 
which he seeks this object is found in the difficulty 
of really knowing his purpose. Some labour is 
requisite to get at the author's side, 

The volumes contain passage ambitiously written 
but vceasionally they are shrouded in mist, and 
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sometimes they exhibit an intolerant spirit towards 
political liberalism, which has nothing akin to 
religious latitudinarism in its nature; yet in this 
story the president of the Reform Society, at No- 
town is an infidel, becomes a murderer, casts the 
blame uponanother, is arrested finally, pleads guilty, 
is condemed to die, but slaughters a fellow vaga- 
bond who visits him in the condemned cell, and 
then being deemed mad, is turned into a lunatic 
Nothing of that nature has happened in 
this country since the invention of railways, but it 
should have occurred since the application of tele- 
graphing—a much shorter period—for a telegraph 
message is sent early in the first volume. We sus- 
pect the author of some carelessness on these 
chronological matters, and on other little points ; 
for at page 223, vol. ii, the reader is told how, at 
the docks or quays at Southampton, “ Sir Isaac 
hurried away, pulling Clara after him, and Frederick 
Esdaile saw them no more.’’ The chapter con- 
cludes with this information, and the natural in- 
ference of the reader would be that they never 
met again; but that would be an erroneous notion ; 
for they met often and at page 286 vol. iii., it is 
at the close of the book written of Frederick 
Eisdale’s brother, —“ He is dying for me,” thought 
Clare, “‘ He is dying for me, thought Frederick,” 
as they looked together on the dying. 

We have stated that the work is a rather ambi- 
tious one; but then such passages as the following 
are only ambitious in appearance. The thoughts 
are very common and erroneous withal. The high 
road of life is absolutely “‘ Macadamised” or paved 
with deep feelings, if we could look for, and see 
them. We cannot see them all. And the world 
is getting old—so old that lands long worn out are 
becoming again young. 

There is no scope on the high road of life for the display 
of deep feeling. For a few moments, one is allowed either 
to weep, or to rejoice, bat, the stewards of the prince of this 
world cannot afford to keep a heart. Stage-coaches do not 
often pause because hearses and mourners stop the way. 
Warriors may fall like autumn leaves upon the battle-field, 
but the tide of conflict sweeps on. Statesmen and diplo. 
matists may lay aside their seals of office; many a roll of 
red tape may be wound off, and used up, but the nation and 
government jog and job on as before. All the head ofa 
Notown firm may have gone the way of all firms, but their 
respected names figure still in staring letters on the walls of 
their warehouses; they even retain their dignified place in 


the bank books and ledgers of the world, for Messrs, In- 
dustry, Cotton and Sons never die. Pestilence may carry 


away whole files of editors and correspondents, compositors, 


and pressmen ; statists and politicians may lie low on the 
bier, but The Times thunders away from the Olympus in 


_ Printing House Square with as mach vehemence as ever. 


| Death may enter into our palaces, lay low the crowned head 
and snatch the sceptre from the hand that holds it,—bat the 


hope brighter than the indolence of despair. 


sovereign lives for ever. Old time as ke passes on, mows 
down generation afier generation but the great world 


always young, life is stronger than death, and the 
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Perhaps the following sketch of a good old | 
English gentleman is better drawn than some of | 
the more complicated characters which come up in | 
these volumes. 


Sir Isaac Maberly lived in good style; had a magnificent 
house and grounds; kept his hunters, his footmen, his 
grooms, his dogs, and all the paraphernalia of a gentleman ; 
gave handsome dinner parties, and, above all, never kept his 
tradespeople waiting for their money. He thoaght things 
in general in an enfeebled and degenerate condition; and 
rejoiced in the memory of a golden time when he was young, 
when charch and king always went together; when parties 
were parties, and wore their colours; when respectability 
walked at its fall height, and was duly reverenced by the 
throngs below; when there was not this everlasting striving 
after something new; when folks believed in their grand- 
fathers, and were content to sit meekly at the feet of these 
old Gamaliels. When tradesmen were kept at their proper 
distance, and their proper level ,; when poor people were as 
ignorant as they ought to be; when there was no senti- 
mental nonsense about the elevation of the lower classes ; 
when a gentleman’s education was confined to the dead lan- 
guages and a respectable arithmetic ; when, in short, society 
was as grand an institution as could be desired, and was 
profoundly and fashionably ignorant of all that went on 
below its own elevated level. 


Immediately preceeding this passage we meet 
the following sentences; page 134, vol i. 

Lady Maberly had long since departed to her rest, and this 
Sir Isaac regarded as a somewhat ungrateful act. He had 
bestowed title and position upon that lady, and she had re- 
nounced them both. Sir Isaac did not like it, and he re- 
solved to give no other woman the chance of treating him so 
unhandsomely. 


We are not to consider this as the author's 
manner in speaking or thivking of death, but 
Sir Isaac Maberly’s, a consequential gentleman, 
who did not deem that his wife had done himself 
any honour in marrying him: yet the passage is 
unjust to the great man of the parish, for at page 
209, vol ii., he meets a Jady, of whom it is said :— 

This lady was “my sister Craigie,” under whose escort Sir 
Isaac proposed placing himself and their daughter for their 
first Continental trip, She was Lady Maberly’s only sister, 
and many years her senior; Sir Isaac had married rather 
late in life a sweet Scotch lassie, whose death, very shortly 
after the birth of Clara, he had sincerely deplored. 

Two ideas of Sir Isaac Maberly’s charaeter are 
presented in the first and in the second passages. 
They are very different. We have noticed that 
the author does not like reform, and it is clear 
that he does not much like these strikes, which 
have been over plentiful during the past year. 

Coming a stranger to Notown, Joe found it ap-hill work ; 
but he was clever and industrious, and though he hai been 
in one “strike’’ and had learned that employers can live 
longer without men, than workmen can without wages, he 
was generally well behaved, and had been successful. 

The notion of a well-behaved workman, taught 
in “ Yes and No,” is “one who never joins a strike ;”” 
yet strikes are not always on the working side, 
The great builders of London struck against their 
men last summer, and the iron masters of Scotland 
struck against their men this winter: yet these 
gentlemen have generally done well in the world. 
Operatives are not always beaten in their strikes, 
On the contrary, they are often successful, but we 





believe there would never be a successful strike if 
masters and men would consult more frequently 


together on their mutual interests. 


So in reference to the Early Closing Movement, 
the author differs from the majority of Christian 
people, and even men of the world. He takes two 
of his friends to a casino upon a legitimate errand; 
page 157, vol. iii. | 


They saw numbers of young men from the neighbouring 
shops, who were congratulating themselves and one 
another upon the fact that the Early Closing Association 
had succeeded in securing for them this desirable opportunity 
of moral training. 


A sneer of this nature is worse than a state- 
ment, and the author who makes it has a little to 
learn and much to repent. We doubt not that 
many young men have passed their leisure hours 
badly, but it is not in those hours gained by the 
Early Closing Association to the shopkeepers that 
casinos are crowded. Their trade is more active 
farther through the night. 

A better estimate of another class in society is 
found in the following passage. It refers to men 
whose labours are frequently overlooked, or under- 
valued. 

Men are they who scarcely know what a night’s rest is; 
whose time is passed in the houses of the poor, the abodes 
of wretchedness and suffering, the haunts of fever and of 
death ; men, of whom the scientific annals make no mention, 
but whose names are graven on the hearts and borne ap- 
wards and heavenwards in the prayers and thanksgivings of 
the dying and bereaved ; men who give their time and lives 
for their fellow creatures, and who do this without the idea 
of reputation, and without the patronage of the great, but 
from simple Christian love. There are hnndreds of those 
men, whose reward here is the consciousness of a charity 
that is “ more blessed,’’ but whose reward hereafter will be 
just. 


When the author gets into the regions of deep 
or of high thought, he makes mistakes in his 
theories, as the following passage on Life and 
Death will show :-— 


Life is ever passing upward into higher forms, but only 
through the disintegration of the lower. From the cell, 
which may be plant or animal, and whose functions are all 
performed by this one organ, up through any glowing com- 
plication, to man himself, there is no life without death. Yes 
even man is part of a higher organisation, The individual 
grows, but the nation lives. Nations have passed away, but 
the old world is ever young. And the only destiny for this 
world of ours is, that its multifarious kingdoms shall become 
the kingdom of Him that liveth for ever and ever. What 
then, you may ask is the meaning of the universal shudder 
at dissolation, the instinctive recoil from death? I will tel 
you what I think is its meaning ;—that there is a strange 
discord between the death of man and his knowledge of him- 
self. Man made in the image of God was not meant not 
made to die, and he has found it out; for man is more thas 
cell, or plant, or animal, or community, and has that withis 
him which can never die. 


Look at the assertions, —“ there is no life with 
out death ;” yet life must have preceded death, 
and as a Christian the author believes in the life of 
the soul, to which there is no death—no annibils- 
tion of existence, or even, as in the case of the 
body, its suspension; “even man is part of § 
higher organization,’ but in any sense 
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the highest interest of the man this is a blunder 
too. He stands out individually with more prom- 
jnence than nationally. So, the last sentences of 
the extract contradict the earlier: but we may 

be told that al! these contradictions are 
the mistakes of a half informed person getting out 
of infidelity into Christianity. In that case the 
illustration is done very well, but many persons 
may forget this interpretation. 


Dissenters are not treated always with considera- | 


tion by the author. Indeed, the Nonconformist 
ladies of England introduced in the novel are dis- 

ble persons rather, although more justice is 
done to the Presbyterians of the North. We 
think the first named class badly represented in 
Mrs. and Miss Penrose, of Hampstead ; and the 
Sabbath afternoon teas suffer also, as see under :— 


Mrs. Penrose left the room to superintend tea-making for 
the Penrose family; for tea-drinking on the Sunday after- 
noon was a serious undertaking. Whether the evening 
sermons were particularly drowsy, and required libations in 
copious quantity from the “cup which cheers,’ or whether 
the discourses were so narcotic in their effect that tea was 
taken as an anti-soporific, or whether they were so dry that 
it needed mach hot water for their liquifaction, we do not 
know; bat certain it is that the Penroses took very much 
more tea on the Sanday evenings, before service, than on 
any other day. 


It must have been after one of these heavy tea 
drinkings that the author wrote as follows, for the 
sentence occurs in the third page after the last 
extract. 


Here and there a minute cloud, that happened to be a fair 
target for the aim of the unseen giant, had caught in its fleecy 
fold one of his fire-tipped shafts, and it hung in mid-air, 
telling the silent world of the resources of the bridegroom 
of the day, as he issues from Auroras chamber. 


It was not near Hampstead, with all its suburban 
beauty, but at Ngous that the unseen giant came 
and did as above described, and it is the Rhone to 
which the author addresses the following remarks, 


“The sights of ugly death,” “the fearful wrecks” of 
hearts and hope, “the men that fishes gnawed upon,” the 
Christians whose blood satiated the fury of philosophic 
paganism, the patriots who were offered as a holocaust to 
the Goddess of Reason, have all been swept fnto the bosom of 
the deep by thee, and their gore washed clean by thy waters, 
oh mighty Rhone! Yes, from thy home amid the glaciers, 
from thy sunny splendours in the Leman Lake, from thy 
mountain gorges, thy vineyards, and thy fields of light, thou 
hast come to hide for ever a whole world of dread struggling 
with the time which thon dost not inaptly figare—of fearful 
Craving after a bourne that the wide sea, to which thy waters 
ever roll their immeasurable volume, so dimly represents. 
Silence, Jules! Thou hast thrown “the dice of God,’’ and 
they are “ always loaded.” 


Jules had thrown a manuscript into the Rhone. 
He was then passing fora Frenchman and an editor 
He is the brother of Frederick Eisdale and he is 
also the real hero of the story. ‘The figurative is 
8 little over-coloured and we dislike greatly the 
expressions in the last sentence, for if they are 
expressive they also are irreverent. 

We must not continue this extracting process ; 
but the next quotation may be excused as a 











flagrant proof of the author’s practice in throwing 
together illustrations that are entirely unconnected. 
Now a death’s head, with phosphorescent light in each 


sightless socket, grins on a gilded prow, and he battles with 
the breakers that he may seize and hug it to his breast. A 


| foul superstition based on emphatic -falsehood holds him 


spellbound for awhile. A shattered flagstaff? whose pennona 
flies jauntily over the wretched raft to which drowning mea 
are clinging, now tempts him thither, and he finds again a 
momentary pause, but this was merely the suspense which 
he who laughs at life and grins at death may prolong but 
cannot destroy, 


A death's head might do very well upon a pirate’s 
prow, but would look uncommonly incongruous on 
a gilded prow of a pleasure vessel. Be sure the 
death’s head is always inthese cases kept from pub- 
lic view. Perhaps one more extract will convey 
more accurately than its predecessors the teaching 
of the writer, and be just tohim. It is true 


Alas! the circles created on the waters of time, as one 
soul after another disappears beneath them, widen and grow 
less defined, until they are lost to human ken, and man mast 
learn that the lifetime of his fathers and his brethren, is 
the period allotted to him for his deeds of goodness, of obe- 
dience, of loyalty and of love; that he cannot perform to a 
ghost of the departed, what he neglected to the living; that 
repentance and not pride, faith and not falsehood, the re- 
solves born of godly sorrow, not the impudent defiance of 
remorse, are the means by which peace flows from the Un- 
seen and Eternal into the midst of the troubled waters of 
the seen and the temporal. 


The grave is deemed often the termination of all 
our labours, and means of loving and working, but 
not often do we look upon each opened grave in 
that respect. It is, however a correct view. 
Some friend has gone away for whom we can do 
nothing more, and one of our accounts is closed for 
ever in this state of being. 

If the novel had not been earnestly praised in 
several qnarters during the past month, we might 
not have read it. Having gone through that duty 
carefully we have expressed an opinion not quite 
so high as that of others, but it is a work out of 
the common course and exhibiting more than com- 
mon power in a good purpose ; or our notice would 
not have extended so far. 





Colonel Ripton’s Daughters. 1 vol., pp. 284. By 
Carourne Ricketts. London: L. Booth, 
“Wuo can have paid for the printing ?’’ is the 
only idea suggested by the perusal of some books. 
The tale before us is a love story. There is no~ 
thing but love in it, from beginning to end. The 
heroine falls in love with the hero, and he pays 
her the same compliment; but some one else has 
falien in love with him before, and this is set for- 
ward to the heroine as a reason for her giving up 
her hero; but she won’t do »nything of the kind. 
She holds him fast enough. However, she has 
not any money ; neither has he, and therefore they 
cannot be married. They are married, yrs at 
last, and it all comes right in the end, only the 
hero has married the pattie interim— 

M . 
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from gratitude—because, in true novel style, she 


has got the chance of saving his life. Of course — 


she died, all in proper time, just to allow the hero 
to marry the right person after all. 


But the volume should speak for itself. The | 


following is the best morceau in it :— 


Pleasure ceases to be enjoyment when it is made the 
business of life ; it then becomes an unhealthy excitement, 
ever craving and never satisfied. The soul, wasted apono 
things of sense, cleaves to the dust ; sometimes it struggles 
and tries to soar, but in vain. 


Now there is nothing particularly new in that; 
the same thing has been said over and over again. 
We all know it, and we don’t care to be told it in 
common-place language. The following is a su- 
preme piece of egotistical conceit. Writers should 
avoid that fault; it destroys all interest in an 
heroine to betray the petty weakness of personal 
vanity. After saying that her eyes were blue and 
her hair golden (query, red ?), she states— 


Even now, when I am writing this history of my early 
life, it is scarcely altered either in colour or redundancy. I 
still roll it round my head in large braids, and have the same 
difficulty in confining it within bounds, from which it is stil! 
continually escaping. 


In reading the history of a life, we don’t care 
to learn how much hair has been left by brush and 
comb on the head in after life. Probably the lady’s 
hairdresser might be interested in the fact though, 
spite of our indifference on the subject. But the 
very essence of sentimental rubbish is contained in 
the next quotation. This heroine, who is so proud 
of her hair, has been kind enough to take a boa 
from her own neck and lend it to her widowed 
beloved, that he may not get cold in skating. Of 
course he makes a show of resistance, suggesting 
a case of catarrh to the lady herself; but, at last, 


He yielded to my wishes, wrapping it, I thought, rather 
unnecessarily over his mouth, so as eutirely to conceal that 
feature for some minutes. 


We might be inclined to fancy—and surely com- 
mon sense would have suggested the same to the 
lady-—that the gentleman wanted to escape either 
tooth-ache or sore throat. But no, that was not 
half sentimental enough. The context, where a 
gentleman says that the innamorato kept this won- 
derful boa “ wrapped round his waist, but every 
now and then had the strangest fancy for envelop- 
ing his mouth in it,” betrays the suspicion that 
he was absolutely kissing the dirty animal skin ! 
Extracts geuerally pronounce the verdict. In 
the present case we forbear to comment. The 
title page says, “the right of translation is re- 
served.” Surely the prohibition was unnecessary. 


Before the Dawn: a Tale of Italy. By Kate 
Cricnton. 2 vols. Loudon: C. J. Skeet. 


A wove by an actress! The idea is peculiar, but 
the fact lies before us; for in the preface the 
authoress tells us that she made her appearance as 





a singer at Drury-lane Theatre early in the year 
1852, but ill health compelling her to relinquish 
her profession, she turned her attention to litera. 
ture. The title promises much ia these days, 
when Italy, and especially Lombardy, where the 
opening scene is laid, is so vividly called before 
the public. Unfortunately the promise is not 
redeemed—for the writer fritters away her time 
and paper in love-sick nonsense and petty domestic 
detail, instead of dealing with the broad records of 
modern times and the condition of society. She 
talks of “ poor Italy!” but she does not paint a 
nation’s anguish—ouly the petty despair of two or 
three maudlin and sentimental couples of lovers. 
In the middle of the second volume there is an 
account of the Carnival at Milan in 1853. The 
following is a description of one part of the city :— 


The Corso, which is the great lounge of the town, was 
filled with a strange, motley crowd, unlike but in one thing 
—their mirth; and surely there never was a happier looking 
set of faces moving up and down that long street, which runs 
directly from that matchless piece of gothic architecture in 
white marble, the cathedral, with its hundreds of pinnacles 
and figures, right down to the Porta Orientale, one of the 
entrances to the city. The peasant, with his short velvet 
jacket and peaked felt hat, his lover hanging on his arm, 
her bright silver pins shining in her black hair: dozens of 
bourgeoises in their black lace veils, and jostling against 
the exquisites of fashion—all good-humoured together, for 


.| it is the Carnival, when every one is expected to be merry 


and good tempered. The road is completely fall, and pretty 
dames in Parisian mode nod gaily to their acquaintances on 
the pathway, as they pass on in their handsome carriages. 
The line breaks for a little, and on come a number of horse- 
men, their swords clattering as they go. They are officers, 
and all Austrians, of course. Baron Durstein, the governor 
of the town, with his suite. 


There are several objects of interest to this crowd of peo- 
ple moving backwards and forwards—the cafés, the confec- 
tioners, the print shops, the masquerade pictures, side by 
side with his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Austria, on 
whom the townspeople look with a little more complacency 
since he has given them the permission to have some inno 
cent amusement. They try to forget how long he has made . 
them wait for it. True, it is but half a Carnival; nota 
mask to be allowed in the streets; but au Italian amuses 
himself so easily, he is a real philosopher, if ever there was 
one—for he takes the evil and the good just as it comes, 
and goes his way as happy as ever. There is some levity in 
this, I admit; bat then it has its advantages, and the fruit 
of this is, good nature, free from all grumbling and repining. 


We dispute the “ philosophy’’ of the Italian. 
There is little philosophy in his servile indolence, 
which made him submit so tamely to the yoke of 
the oppressor, until resistance has become useless, 
aud he must, whether he will or not, accept the 
good with the bad. We next have a particular 
instance of Austrian despotism given us, which we 
inay receive either as a fact or as a fiction 
on a fact ; for in a note the authoress says :— 

It will be understood that all that follows relating to the 
acts of the Government of Milan during this time, are not 


fancies of the author’s brain, bat trathful records of whet 
happened during her stay there. 


Before relating the story it must be premised 
that the following order was issued by the Go- 
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yernment. There had been insurrectionary move- 
ments going on in the city, and these, although 
quelled for the time, had given rise to the above- 
named official announcement :— 


In order to insure public tranquillity, no person will be 
allowed to quit any house after nine in the evening, at which 
hour all cafés have orders to close; not more than three 

ns will be permitted to converse together in the streets. 
No theatre will be opened, no walking-sticks may be carried 
by the inhabitants beyond the dimensions of a slight cane, 
and stax will be levied on the townspeople for the families 
of those soldiers who have been killed in the late outbreak. 
The transgressions of these laws will be visited with the 


severest jadgment. 
By order of the Governor, 
Baron DURSTEIN. 


That was the proclamation, and now we proceed 
to the story—which seems too gross a piece of 
tyranny for even Austrian despotism. A gentle- 
man, Antonio Montara by name—the hero of the 
book-—had been seriously ill, and feeling that he 
needed some support in his daily constitutional 
walks, took with him a stout stick, which, unfor- 
tunately for him, had a leaden head. This stick 
was in direct opposition to the words of the 
Government proclamation, which specially restricted 
all such appendages to the dimensions of a slight 
cane. However, that transgression might have 
been passed over, had he not unfortunately fallen 
in with a great crowd, “ There were men with 
knives, fighting with the soldiers; women scream- 
ing, aud turning round to flee away; drums were 
beating, and cannons stood in front of the multi- 
tude ready to fire on them if they did not lay down 
their arms.” 

_ Now Signor Antonia, being weak from recent 
illness, and not feeling himself equal to enter into 
this fight, very wisely made up his mind to get out 
of the way. For this purpose he put his best leg 
foremost, and ran for it. As it happened, he had 
better have managed his escape in a more leisurely 
manner, for he fell in with a party of Austrian 
soldiers, commanded by a young lieutenant. The 
young officer “thought this would be a nice 
opportunity for him to prove his zeal in his mas- 
ter’s service, and so he ordered his men to arrest 
him.” But Antonio was not disposed to submit 
tamely. “The good stick served him for some 
time to keep his enemies at bay; nevertheless, it 
soon became clear that such an unequal contest 
could end in nothing but the defeat of the single 
man dealing out blows in all directions.” Of 
course he was arrested, taken before the Baron, 
and sentenced to death!—the stick being pro- 
nounced “an implement of war.” On the subse- 
quent representations of his friends his innocence 
was proved and acknowledged, and an order for 
his release signed; but when presented at the 
citadel it was unfortunately too late, as Antonio 
had already suffered the penalty of the law, and 

€n strangled ! 

_ Now such details as the above are not very 
likely to be true. Sick men do not run and do 
not fight. But the writer soon diverges again 





into her more natural minutim of love episodes, 
This book disappoints. The materials are splendid, 
but the writer wastes her sympathies and skill on 
trifles, and keeps the important points in abeyance. 
| It is feminine to a degree—be it not ungallant to 

say so—and feminine sentiment takes the place of 
| sterling truth and historical fact. Neither is the 
| interest well sustained. There are too many pro- 
| minent characters, and the tale stretches over too 

large a space of time. The narrative is not suffi- 
ciently condensed. First comes the father and 
| mother, then their children, and then their grand- 

children—the unfortunate strangled man being one 

of the latter. 

We are very sorry that we cannot get into 
raptures about this work. We really would do 
so were it possible; but there ss such a thing as 
justice to the public. 








Scenes and Incidents of Missionary Labour. 1 Vol., 
quarto, gilt. London: Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday. 

Tats volume contains a number of illustrations, 

with descriptive letter-press, taken from the diffe- 

rent Mission fields of the Church of England, 

The volume contains forty-eight of these illustra- 

tions, of which seven are connected with China, 

one with Japan, fifteen with India, four with New 

Zealand, seven with North America, ten with 

Africa, and the others are various. The informa- 

tion afforded on the state of the Missions makes 

forty-eight small chapters, and although confined 
to the Church Missions is interesting to all classes. 

The plates are well executed, and the volume is 

altogether an agreeable accession to this descrip- 

tion of literature. The author is mistaken in say- 
ing that the South American States have now any- 
thing to do with the slave trade. The Brazilian 

Government endeavour honestly, we believe, to 

suppress the slave trade ; and in all the other South 

American States slavery itself has long been illegal. 


John Angell James. A Review of his History, 
Character, Eloquence, and Literary Labours. 
By Jonwn Campsett, D.D. 1 Vol. pp. 256. 
London : John Snow. 

Tunis volume cannot be regarded as a biography 

of this late eminent and influential man. It is 

rather an essay on his literary and ministerial la- 
bours, combined with so many particulars of his 
life as seem necessary for the elucidation of his 
professional career. The late John Angell James 
was connected by visible providential links with 

Robert Haldane, and his determination to found a 

seminary for theological students. Mr. James 

studied there; and Dr, Campbell, by this book, 
seized the attention, given at this period naturally 
to the life of Mr. James, as a means of turning 





the public mind on the state of Academic training 
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for the ministry. The Non-Conformist institutions 
for that purpose in England are not, in his opinion, 
well adapted for their work ; too much attention 
is bestowed on classical studies, and perbaps too 
little on religious attainments. Young men go into 
the ministry as others go to the bar or the desk ; 
imagining that it is a genteel profession, without 
too many cares, requiring only a small capital, and 
not involving too much work. Knowing that this 
is the true motive in a multitude of cases we are 
astonished that the reasonable expectations are 
fulfilled in so few of them. These reasonable ex- 
pectations are that the ministry should be much 
less efficient than it is, and its members far less 
devoted than they are. The Church requires for 
its purposes peculiar men, and it only gets average 
men. Unfortunately, the Church may have de- 
served all this loss by placing too much value on a 
curiculum, and too little on energy and actual 
literary qualifications ; far too little on that know- 
ledge of the world which we scarcely anticipate at 
twenty years of age; and too little indeed on the 
religious character of the student, which cannot be 
in all cases, or in many cases, even matured on 
their entrance to this profession. Dr. Campbell 
thinks that the course of theological study should 
not commence until the twenty-first year; but the 
difficulty in that case originates in the fact that 
young men must be employed, unless they are rich. 
Therefore the Church must either provide the 
means of theological training to persons com- 
mended thereto by the congregations, be contented 
with such rich young men as offer, or go on 
as at present. The first is the best course—and 
although the second might be supplemented by many 
useful suggestions, yet it can never equal the first 
as the plain mode of providing an efficient ministry. 
Although this subject occupies a considerable 
portion of the volume, still it is only incidental 
during a narrative of the literary and ministerial 
work of a great and good man. A note of the 
various works contributed to religious literature 
by Mr, James, with an account of their origin, and 
an estimate of their character, is an acquisition to 
many who admire his closing life—for it was a 
long life—exercising an abiding influence over the 
current generation, but deeply rooted in the past. 
Dr. Campbell has supplied this key to the biography 
of his late friend. 

It is written with a careful attention to details 
that, inthe short period which elapsed between the 
death of Mr, James and the publication of the 
volume, was only practicable to one who had formed 
an intimate acquaintance with the literary labours 
and the professional life which he depicts. The 
volume may be considered as a criticism of the life 
and works of Mr. James; taking, however the 
more agreeable part of criticism, and converting it 
into a narrative, with those reflections which 
naturally occur to a suggestive mind engaged upon 
a subject that has been linked to, comes frequently 
up through, and forms a leading feature in the 
history of non-conforming principles, and of reli- 
gious principles in this country for fifty years, 
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Old Friends and New Acquaintances, by Acyrs 
SraicxranD. 1 Vol., p.p., 361. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Tus volume contains twelve different tales, 

chiefly drawn from Suffolk scenery, manners and 

traditions, and not all published for the first time ; 
but all very interesting. Of the twelve the 
majority relate to the dark side of nature ; and we 
suppose that to be the state of life in Suffolk as 
elsewhere. Some of them are founded on the 
smuggling practices of our fellow countrymen ig 
Suffolk, which in their turn are founded on the 
national debt- Many evils flow out of that burden 
on our industry and among others those high duties 
that tempt to smuggling. It is curious that 
according to the authoress the idea that smugglers 
never die rich, which was common in Scotland is 
prevalent in Suffolk. There is not any truth ip 
the superstition. Some of the largest fortunes of 
the country were founded on cheating, and smug. 
gling is no worse than any other description of 
cheating. Amongst these tales also we find an atom 
of the leaven that we have observed in other works 
of this lady. She supposes that certain creeds 
exercise on life an influence which they do not 
possess; and makes one person excuse his crime 
as a murderer by assuming that he was born to 
this deed. Still any series of tales from Miss 

Strickland’s pen is certain to excell far the average 

of light literature; and ker stories of Suffolk will 

be extensively read in the present form. 


Irish Revivals in 1859, by the Rev. Joun Wer, 


D.D. 1 Vol. pp. 219. 

Hall, Virtue and Co. 
Tue author of this volume is peculiarly well quali- 
fied to write the history of the Irish, or as they 
may be more accurately termed the Ulster revivals. 
He has been long a resident in London aud minister 
of one of the Presbyterian churches there; but he 
was ordained over a congregation at Newry, aud 
then over a larger congregation in Belfast, before 
his removal to London from his native provinee, 
Ulster. Many years passed in London had worn 
down all local prejudices, and preserved all that 
local knowledge which one conversant long with 
Ulster could alone possess, We have hada multi- 
tude of small pamphlets on the revivals in Ulster 
by strangers to the people, who were attracted 
there by the report of glad tidings, to see if all they 
heard was true; but this little volume is the only 
connected history of that wondrous work, Some 
men say it was fanaticism—be it so—we welcome 
a fanaticism that empties spirit and bible stores 
—the first of customers, the second of goods, and 
gives the criminal judges of Ireland pleasure tours 
through Ulster. The first chapter of the history 
refers in general to the evangelical doctrines on 
revivals. The latter word is a term erroneously 
applied often, if we regard its strict meaning. 
Perhaps a better application might be employed, 


London: Arthur 
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except that it is the noun of a verb used in 
a seriptaral prayer and it is applied therefore 
towards a community on the highest authority, the 
only authority that is infallible. Conversion fol- 
lowing conviction is more appropriate probably to 
the majority of individuals graciously involved by 
these revivals. We should not say of the Ethio- 
pian statesman and the Phillipian jailer that their 
cases were identical. One came through prayerful 
and calm investigation within the Church and the 
other through agony, excitement and remorse. The 
changes in both men were wrought by the Holy 
Spirit. In the one case the circumstances, to some 
extent, resemble many occurrences in Ulster, de- 
nominated by Dr. M’Cosh, a man whose testimony 
might be considered perfectly ample by the coolest 
inquirer, as “ the physiological accidents,” and we 
trust that there have been also many cases resemb- 
ling that of the Ethiopian statesman in these re- 
vivals of Ulster. 

We have no intention of entering into the details 
given by Dr. Weir. The volume is not large ; the 
information is closely condensed, every page in- 
terests us, because we remember many of the places 
named, but it will interest all intelligent readers 
who desire to have a record by a competent autho- 
rity, and in many of the cases a witness, of the 
events in Ulster last year, which have left an im- 
pression that we trust will never be obliterated 
from the province in future years, 





The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor. 1 vol., 
pp. 272. Edinburgh: J. Nichol. 

Twenty-s1x of the poems included in the Hellevics 
are repriuts from the works of Mr. Landor: and 
an almost equal number, or twenty-five, are new 
puems, or re-written subjects ; while the appendix 
contains fourteen poems appertaining to Italy and 
to modern times. The vigour of this veteran in 
literature continues unabated at an age when the 
great majority of men have long ceased to labour. 
He is, in the vitality of genius, like Brougham and 
Lyndhurst, one of a few. Even in his new Latiu 
poems in the appendix, the same condensed strength 
that distinguished him of old is apparent. One 
line from eight, addressed Ad Pontificam, on the 
slaughter of Peruggio, conveys a grand truth in 
terse language. The Pope tay have forgotten 
it, although he has been teaching it through all his 
professional life-time :— 


Vive Dei oblitus; non erit ille tui. 


There are some lines in the first poem of the 
appendix that evidently refer to unhappy events in 
the old poet’s history, in which many tried friends 
considered him greatly wrong :— 


If I extoll’d the virtuous and the wise, 

The brave and beautiful, and well discern’d 

Their featur s as they fixed their eyes on mine— 
If I have won a kindness never wooed— 

Could I forsee that, fallen among thieves, 
Despoij’d, halt, wounded—trampling traffickers 
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Should throw their dirt upon me, not without 
Some smal! sharp pebbles carefully inclosed ? 
However, from one crime they are exempt— 
They do not strike a brother, striking me, 


There is concentric bitterness in all this; but it 
still shows the pungent foree of the writer. 

The following lines, addressed to the King of 
Sardinia, are eulogistic over soon ia bis life. They 
may tura into a satire, although they have not 
been long written. Weall know now that political 
reasons induced the King of Sardinia to send the 
“ vir aute viros” back to his farm instead of Rome, 
and the tribune was deprived even of his command 
in the army of Central Italy. He was induced to 
resign! The note leaves no doubt that Garibaldi 
is designated as the vir ante viros. 


Hand unquam tetigit regum mea dextera dextram, 
Horum alii jaceant, ut lubet, ante pedes. 
Dixerit haud quisqaam me solicitdsse potentdm 
Munera, que dederit aut potuere dare ; 
Es: igitur licitum jam denique plaadere soli 
Qui manibus puris sceptra paterna gerit. 
Vive, salus patrie ! neque cessent provlia donec 
Projects fuerit Noricus ensis humi, 
Restituat Rome popularia jura tribunas 
Qui tua nunc anteit castra, vir ante viros. 
Barbaroroum copias primas fadit fagavitque Garibaldas, 
miles strenuus, dux providas, alioram sanguinis parcus, pro- 
fusas sui. Gloriam, quam adaptas est, civium caritati post- 
habeat. 


The line— 
Qui manibus puris sceptra paterna gerit — 


is sarcastic enough, for at the time when it was 
written it now appears that the Sardinian sovereign 
was engaged in a bartering negotiation to transfer 
the old domains of his house, and the paterna 
sceptra, as his daughter had been transferred, to a 
Buonaparte ; in exchange for another neighbours’ 
land in Italy. We fear it is impossible to make 
more than a convenience, certainly not a hero, out 
of Victor of Savoy. 

We copy as unique in style the dedication: of 
the volume to the late Sir William Napier. 


My Dear Generat,—lI do not ask permission to dedi- 
cate this volume to you; I did not entreat the same liberty 
of Kossuth. Youare the two men [ venerate the most 
among the living. The prime glory of my life is your friend- 
ship. This life of mine is drawing to a close, and friendship 
must end with it. Your incarable and tormenting wounds, 
endured for half a century leave to you a date sot much 
longer. Bat your writings will endure when mine have 
perished, and you will be remembered as the most impartial 
as well as the most animated of England’s Historians. No 
family on ea.th, modern or ancient, has produced so great a 
number of illustrious men in literature, science, and war, as 
the family of Napier ; none in all its branches so ill requited. 
One of it could have saved India; another can ovly adorn 
England. An illustrious man ordered it to be inseribed on 
his monument that he was the friend of Sir Philip Sidaey ; 
an obseurer one can bat leave this brief memorial that he 
was the friend of Sir William Napier. 


It is the melancholy message of sn old man {to 
another old and great man— but it is not like the 
words of the old, sometimes ic. Landor 
lives and Napier’s wounds are cured by death. 
Excellent alike as a historian aud a soldier, the 
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author of the Peniusular war has followed his 
brother to the tomb—that brother for whom he 
entertained a fiery, romantic, and even schoolboy 
friendship and love down to the four score years. 
Few families, or none it may be have done better 
service to their land than the Napiers—none have 
been less remunerated. How hard it must be to 
get a peerage, when Sir Charles Napier, of Scinde, 
died with only a knighthood; aud it is very hard 
for men who cannot hide unpleasant truths. 

The “ Hellenies *’ are clearly printed and form a 
handsome volume that must be esteemed by many 
of the admirers of its authors genius and literary 
strength. 


Auld Lang Syne. Illustrated by Georce Har- 
vey, R.S.A. 
In the exhibition of the Royal Association for the 
Promotiou of the Fine Arts in Scotland for the 
present year, five pictures by Harvey, illustrative 
of this popular song are included. ‘The paintings 
have been engraved by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A., in a 
very beautiful style; and re-produced with the 
text by Messrs. Constable and Co., of Edinburgh ; 
forming a perfect gem of art. The engraving is 
worthy of the painter, and the typography of both. 
The illustrations run like the song in couplets, 
The two boys running about the braes, such boys 
as we see daily, five or six years old, and active, 
healthy little fellows in their merry spring, with 
bunches of gowans in their hands; and gowans 
growing round them, above the burn, beneath the 
mountain ; contrast vividly with one of them, a 
foot-sore traveller who has pulled off his boots, 
and his hat, and Jaid him down to rest against a low 
rock in a far bay of a foreign land, with the sea 
behind and the sands before him; and there he 
found a little flower ; and even in the engraving 
the brilliant eye seems to glitter from under the 
swarthy brow; and the face tells of thoughts far 
away, it may be on the braes among the gowans, 
The next couple come from the burn and the 
braid seas. ‘The same two boys are fishing in the 
little burn on a summer day, and the picture is 
distinguished by the minute painting of the moun- 
tain scenery—its companion sketch is of a seaman 
aloft on the look out, aud the ship is in mid-ocean, 
with that deceptive haze on the horizon that would 
remind an unpracticed eye of land; and the last 
picture is “the cup of kinduess”—two old men 
have met—one of them has stopped at home, and 
one has wandered far. Their appearance tells their 
story ; and the bundle and staff beside the way- 
farer show that he is stillon his journeying, not 
settled yet. The painter seems to have correctly 
seized the ideas of the poet, and the engravings 
are most accurately and carefully rendered. We 
have not receutly seen in all thier departments any- 
thing equal to these illustrations. They are bound, 
and form a beautiful volume which will be a fa- 
vorite book with many who love the song—one of 
the best books that could be sent to the colonies 
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or to India as a reminiscence of the bracs and 
burns of youth, and the braid seas that roll be. 
tween old friends. 


Lays ef the Sanctuary and other Poems. Edited 
by G. S. de M. Rutherford. 1 vol., pp. 292. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Ficuty-rive contributors have furnished lays of 
the Sanctuary for this volume, and fifty have con- 
tributed miscellaneous poems. These long Jists 
include the names of many well-known writers, 
It is impossible to attempt criticism of anything so 
diversified. The reason which places the book 
above criticism makes it remarkably curious. We 
cannot recall at the present moment any volume 
of a similar class from so many pens. They have 
all been brought together for a humane purpose ; 
and however willing the contributors may all have 
been, the editor must have incurred a Herculean 
work. It isdone, and the result is a goodly but 
strange volume—strange from its peculiarity ; and 
one reason for purchasing it comes from the cir- 
cumstances that render it so strange. Mr. 
Rutherford commenced tis work, and the contri- 
butors furnished the lays, for a henevolent object. 
The volume is published in the hope tiat its pro- 
ceeds may afford some permanent assistance to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Good—a lady in her seventy-fifth 
year, who has been deprived of the means left 
with her by her husband, a medical gentleman 
who, in his lifetime, held an estimable place in 
society. The story of her grief and wrongs in- 
duced the editor to take upon himself the labour 
of this compilation, and al! the contributors to aid 
him in the work. We can hardly suppose that his 
purpose will not be fulfilled, because, without 
laying any claim to popularity for the ‘ Lays of 
the Sanctuary”? from their object, they form a 
remarkable volume upon their merits—such a 
work as is not produced in aceutury. Froma 
characteristic poem, entitled “John the Baptist,” 
by Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, we copy the 
following verses :— 


Comes the Rabbi, with a stately 
Measured gravity ; 
With a solemn air, sedately 
Comes the Pharisee ; 
Wide his robe, and on the border 
Sacred texts, in well-marched order, 
Show his parpose plain— 
With a nice and fenced existence, 
Far to keep at holy distance, 
Every touch profane, 


Came fat Priest and Pontiff portly, 
With a bloated face; 

Came Herodian, smooth and courtly, 
With a gay grimace, 

Came the Essene from his station 

Of secluded contemplation ; 
And (strange sight to see) 

Wrh an eye of twinkling keenness, 

And a smile of cold sereneness, 


Came the Saddacee. 
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Came the soldier firm and steady, 
Frolicsome and gay, 

With his quick hand every ready 
For the rising fray. 

Came the Usurer, dry and meagre ; 

Came the Publican, keen and eager 
For great Ceesar’s penny. 
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With a train of silken pages 
Comes the rich man ; with scant wages 
Come the barden'’d many. 


We cordially recommend the bock alike for its 

_ character and for its purposes, and we hope sin- 

_cerely that it may be produetive of the desired 

_ result towards the lady for whose benefit so many 
contributors have joined to produce this work. 





THE FIRST PAGE IN THE ALBUM. 


A book of many colours is the book in which we 
write, 

Full of beauty, full of fancy, careless, gay, romantic, 
light. 

Iis ion are songs of gladness, and its thoughts of 
incense smell ; 

And all iis words of happy hearts and sunny yeara- 


ings tell. 

How pleased will be the poet boy, when thou shalt 
of him ask 

To write a few short lines in it—how welcome be 
his task ! 

How passionate and earnest be the language of his 

no! 

Oh! poet boys, ye often speak more manfully than 

men. 


They mask their thoughts, they will not speak the | 


language of high truth ; 


| And ardent, deep devotion, such they deem the 
trash of youth. 

Yet read, and let it be unto thine heart a thing of 
)°Y,5 

In afterlife we often wish the man more like the 
boy. 

But in a few short years, what then will seem the 
songs we sing ? 

Mere cmpty mockeries; perhaps, this book a 
foolish thing. 

Its leaves will then be faded ; may be hands that 
wrote it, cold; 

But thou wilt not destroy it, faded though it be 
and old. 

Though its verse may lose its sweetness, and its 
charm forgotten —be 

A grave of buried fancies — ‘twill be precious 
unto thee. 





WittramM Jonn ABpRam, 
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Tue article on the budget in a former page is so 
long that we cannot occupy, by references to its 
proposals, much farther space in this number, but 
as from time to time we have expressed anxicty 
for the reduction of the hours of labour in licensed 
houses and of opportunities for abusing their usual 
traflic, we copy in full the clause, which, if it had 
been passed in full, would certainly have abrogated 
all restrictions anywhere upon-this trade. 

“Every person who sball, in any house, room, shop 
or building, sell any victual or refreshment, to be 
cousumed on the premises where the same shall be 
sold (except beer, cider, wine and spirits respec- 
tively sold under a proper license in that behalf) ; 
and every person who shall keep open any house, 
room, shop, or building for the consumption therein 
by the public of any victual or refreshmeut (except 
as aforesaid), although the same shall not be sold 
therein, shall respectively be deemed to keep a re- 
freshment house, and shall, unless he shall be duly 
licensed by the justices to keep a common inn, ale- 


take out a license to keep a refreshment-louse; and 
every such license shall be charged with the respec- 
tive duties following, that is to say:—For every 
license to keep a refreshment house—if the house 
and premises shall be under the rent and value of 
£25 a-year, 10s., and if the same shall be of the 
rent or value of £25 a year or upwards, £1 ; and if 
apy person who shall take out a license to keep a 
| refreshment-house shall be desirous of selling beer 
or wine, or beer and wine, by retail, to be con~ 
sumed therein, a license shall be granted to him 
for that purpose, ou payment of the respective 
| duties following (that is to say) :—For every such 
| license to sell beer only, of wine only,—if the house 
and premises shall be under the rent and value of 
£25 a year, £3; and if the same shall be of the 
rent or value of £25 a year, £3 ; and if of the same 
shall be of the rent or value of £25 a-year or up- 
wards, £410s. And for every such license to sell 
both beer and wine,—if the house and premises 
shall be under the rent and value of £25 a-ycar, 


house, or victualling-house on the same premises, | £5; and if the same shal] be of the rent or value of 
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225 a-year or upwards, £8. Provided always that 
no license for which the foregoing duties shall be 
paid shall authorise any person to keep open any 
refreshment-house after the hour of twelve o’clock 
at midmight, or to open the same before the hour 
of four o’clock in the morning. And for every 
such license as aforesaid which shall authorise any 

rson to keep open any refreshment-house after 
the hour of twelve o’clock at midnight, and to open 
the same before the hour of four o’clock in the 
morning, there shall be charged and paid double the 
rates of duty aforesafd respectively.” 

The clause as it was proposed is unlimited. The 
licensed victualler and the temperance league in 
Scotland became alarmed at its liberal terms. 
Memorials were transmitted to Mr. Gladstone, 
whose secretary acknowledged their reception, aud 
asserted that the clause was a mistake, so far as 


words to except Ireland and Scotland had been | 


omitted. 

The supply of these words, removes the direct 
interest of the Irish and Scotch in the excise 
licensing ; but why should the English public be 
subjected to these experiments for the sale of 
wine? The beer houses had opened out a suffi- 
cient number of abominations without extending 
the number of diurnal and nocturnal houses under 
no control. The licensed victuallers of England 
say that they are over 6,300 strong, aud can sell 
all the wines that will be required. We should think 
so. The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt that he 
must bend before the coming storm. Accordingly 
he has consented to except malt liquor from the 
new excise licenses. Next he conceded magisterial 
control over these eating and coffee houses. The 
licenses according to this new plan are to be issued 
on a magisterial recommendation. Lastly, he 
changed his proposals to levy only one shilling per 
gallon on low wines; and fixed a general duty of 
three shillings per gallon; which is now paid. The 
reduction is met partly by the advance in the price 
of wine; and as we are to have no cheap wines whiy 
should we have excise licenses to sell them? Why 
should—after the removal of the cause for the 
clause—the clause itself not be removed ? 

This history of a clause shows a careless pre- 
paration not by any means calculated to increase 
the respect felt by many persons for the author of 
these numerous schemes. ‘There is scarcely one of 
all, respecting which a similar tale of alterations 
could not be told. 

We have referred to the pressure of the budget 
on female operatives in another part of the number, 
and we should not revert to the subject if we had 
not received the following communication from a 
practical person. 1t was very probably sent to us 
because, a little time since, some articles appeared 
in the magazine, on female earnings and work. 
The writer is acquainted intimately with the trade, 
and says that, as it stands, it is not a good trade; 
while the new measures will render it worse. 

“Much has been said and written on the subject of 
female labour. Its meagre resources and miserable 





remuneration are well known, and the hardships 
and sufferings of the poor ill-paid seamstress claims 
our sympathy. We have a surplus female popu- 
lation; and it may be this that makes 


Bread so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap. 


It is certain that no class of working persons are 
so ill requited for their labour. A mechanic ig 
not required to work more than twelve hours each 
day, and he is entitled to good wages, and readily 
gets them. Many claim handsome salaries op 
easier terms; but it is a fact that the most skilful 
needlewoman in our country can hardly earn at 
this present day sufficient to hold body and soul 
together, diligently plying her needle for ighteen 
hours at a stretch, and less rapid workers must 
stitch later or starve. With them it is 


Work, work, work, 

While the cock is crowing aloof; 
Work, work, work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof. 


Work, work, work, 
From weary chime to chime ; 
Work, work, work, 
As prisoners work for crime! 


Surely we cannot afford to have matters worse ' 
and yet, it seems as if a climax were at hand. 
France generously proposes to store our markets 
and stock our warehouses with her choice manu- 
factures. free of duty. Parliament approves, and 
the public seem to like the idea. No doubt, 
cheapness is a desideratum in these hard times; 
and dainty kids for a trifle, or sewed work for 
almost nothing, is a delightful prospect—not only 
to bargain lovers, but to shoppers at large. Yet, 
will the penny saved be a penny gained? In this 
instance I fear not. 

Competition is the soul of business; but this 
proposed competition is unfair. France will send, 
free from duty, into British shops, the same class 
and quality of manufactures on which she exacts a 
heavy duty in French ports. If we compete on 
such ternis, the extra per centage must leave no 
chance against the unequal odds. And how—if 
France can manufacture her articles as cheaply as 
ourselves—how is this twenty-five per cent. to be 
made up? The manufacturer must still have a 
profit, in order to fare sumptuously every day ; the 
retailer must have a trifle, for he too must live; 
and present prices can only be maintained by 
cutting down to a lower figure the miserable pit- 
tance now alluwed for female labour. The poor 
helpless, wretched needlewoman must bear the 
brunt of this unequal competition—for in no other 
way can the balance be met. 

How, in the name of humanity, can these humas 
sewing machines be made to give out more on 8 
smaller return; If starvation stares them in the 
face as it now is—what is to become of this suffer- 
ing class under heavier burdens ? If yon pale, weary, 
worn out worker, stiiching her fingers into 
and bone, sighs over her hard lot, and thinks life 
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hardly worth the cost of keeping; dare a fellow 

strain endurance still further? What if 
be overstep that limit of human forbearance, will 
the mean advantage gained be worth the retribu- 
tion in poor rates? If in this Christian land of 
ours, it be a disgrace to maltreat a dumb animal, 
and if a good man is merciful to his beast—will 
philanthropy allow, and patriotism sanction, a treaty 





of the paper duty is a good proposal 
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from incomes of under £150 to those under £500 
perannum. The success of the plan is desirable. 
Another amendment, if carried, would remit one 
penny per £1 from the income-tax, and retain the 
paper duty. If we can get material the repeal 
It would 
help the labour of our own people, and not hurt 
their reading. A more desirable amendment 


which must of necessity grind the faces of the | could be named, viz., to remit twopence of the in- 


, entail still greater miseries upon the suffering, 
and either drive to destruction a large proportion 
of our poor helpless countrywomen ; or doom to 
starvation and death those amongst us who have 
no help of man at all, and who by their own in. 
dustry and hard labour must support themselves ? 
Those who wear broidered clothes can afford to 
wear them at their present cost, and those who 
boast a well-fitting “kid” would still give its 
former price if it could not be had for less money 
—and surely the paltry sum saved, even were it a 
much greater consideration than it really is to those 
who would benefit by this French treaty, is not 
worth the saving at a cost to suffering humanity ! 
Let Free Trade flourish and commercial interchange 
be the earnest of peace and good will amongst 
nations, but let the chances be equal and the 
challenge be fair. 

Wherefore should British manufacture be at a 
discount ? Our countrywomen are no less skilful 
in needlework than their French neighbours, and 
their handwork will bear comparison with the 
choicest *broidery of La Belle France. Let Na- 
poleon give it a free entry into his ports; or, if 
he refuse, it will redound to Britain’s honour and 
prosperity to support her own interests and her own 
needlework ; and so shall the penny, not saved, be 
like the bread cast upon the waters, that shall 
return in many days, and be seen in the happiness 
of our industrious needlewomen, who willingly 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. Labour 
cannot meet a just recompense if this proposed 
French treaty be accepted on their own conditions. 
If the wages of labour now are 

A crust of bread and rags, 
I dare not contemplate the consequences of a fur- 
ther reduction.” 


We may remark that a bill is now in Parliament 
to render the lace factories of Nottinghamshire, 
and other places, amenable to the factory laws. 
An act is also sought to bring bleach-fields and 

rint works under the operation of the same law. 
We support these proposals, yet an absurdity lurks 
in them. Twenty miles of salt water separate us 
from districts where no such laws exist, but with 
their workers ours must compete. The only hope 
is that short hours will not make short work, and 
that men and women will do more in ten hours of 
cheerful labour than in twelve or fourteen hours of 
drepressing toil. 
_ Several amendments to the budget are proposed 
in addition to the changes adopted by the govern- 
ment, such as the extension of the low income tax 
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come-tax and retain the duties on small fruits, on 
artificial flowers, embroidery and all articles of 
luxury. The consumer will not get a farthiug by 
the reduction of the duty on small fruits, and does 
not need a farthing by its reduction on gewgaws 
and luxuries. 

An attempt is suggested on the Emperor Na- 
poleon to grant us free competition in shipping. 
The propounders of this plan believe in their simple 
heads that the Emperor does not know his own 
business, or means to oblige us. They are mis- 
taken. He has over-reached our negotiantors with an 
ad misericordiam appeal for help to carry out free 
trade principles in France. He has accomplished 
his purpose, and he would as readily repeal his 
navigation laws, as restore Britanny, Calais, and all 
Normandy, and not more readily ! 

Another party advise the government to ask him 
for leaye to buy his people’s rags! Nota tag will 
he permit our buyers to have for money, except as 
manufactured paper. 

Inthe meantime he has carried out his annexa- 
tion of Nice and Savoy, as if Lord John Russell had 
not been engaged in writing able letters against the 
plan since July last. Our journalists and legisla- 
lators talk of the moral influence of Great Britain 
with Napoleon. Moral influence, indeed! Why 
it cannot procure us an old rag. More moral in- 
fluence is contained in a brigade than in all these 
fine sentences—at least over Napoleon, and we are 
sorry to say it. 

The moral influence of Mr. Whitworth with his 
cannon that send their messengers 5} miles ; and of 
Sir William Armstrong with his ponderous rifles, is 
immeasurably greater over the Emperor of the 
French, then all the moral influence that, on ten 
tons of foolscap, could be parcelled up in a hundred 
weight of red tape. 

We hear that the repeal of the differential duty 
on foreign timber will enable the French to beat 
our Scottish landowners in the supply of trees for 
coal props and railway sleepers, and by preventing 
plantations, will indirectly become a heavy blow 
and a great discouragement to agriculture ; for corn 
is sheltered by trees. We do not believe this 
lament to be nearly true; for the French want 
their own faggots for their own hearths; and shiver 
with them all through such weather as the 
winter. So the Scotch corn may be sheltered by 
the trees still, and wise land owsiers will continue 
to plant. 

We insert the note of eveuts as they have 
occurred. 
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Jaw. 26. The Derbyites in Parliament last night 
were protesting with vehemence against the reciprocity 
treaty with France. Yet reciprocity is the only fair 
and trade, and Mr. Disraeli was at one time its 
friend. Most probably there is no reciprocity in the 
treaty. British coals will be admitted into France on 
the same terms as Belgian ; but they must be imported 
by French vessels. Pig and other iron will be admitted 
but on heavy duties. The taxes on raw material, such 
as cotton and wools will be repealed, but we gain nothing 
by that movement. Wines and other French produc- 
tions are to come into our ports either at a low duty or 
none, more than an equivalent for our excise duty on 
spirits. 

The body of Captain Harrison, the late commander 
of the Great Eastern was removed to Liverpool from 
Southampton, this day for interment. This vessel has 
been most unfortunate hitherto, and there is no prospect 
of its first voyage being commenced until far in spring 
or early in summer. 

Yesterday the Prince of Wales a line-of-batt!e screw 
steamer of 151 guns, and 4,000 tons was launched at 
Portsinouth. 

Consols are 95j to 94}. 

The corn averages for the week ending yesteaday, are 
copied under. 

Vheat 43s 1ld for week 43s 11d for six weeks. 

Barley 343 4d - 34s 8d i 

Oats 228 ld - 2ls 4d _ 

Rye 31s Id - 22s i, 

Beans 38s 3d - 39s 3d — 

Peas 36s 2d 0» 37s 64 - 

The figures denote great steadiness. 

Parliament as little to do. The peers met and sepa- 
rated at half-past five, and the Com:nons separated at 9 
o'clock, 

27TH. The French again propose their plan for 
annexing Nice and Savoy to their territories. It will 
give trouble. From India we hear of the discomfiture 
and dispersion of the Oude rebels by Sir Jung Bahadoor 
of Nepaul: in another part of the country of the defeat 
of the rebel Waghers by Major Nouner losing on our part 
16 killed and 40 wounded. At the ports preparations 
were making at 10th current, to embark 12,000 British 
and 8000 Sikhs against China. 

Australian news are to hand, dating from Me!lbouane 
to the 19th Dee., and Sydney to the 18th Dec. A 
crisisin mercantile affairs prevailed at Melbourne ; with 
many failures. 

The peers adjourned at half-past five, and the Com. 
mons at seven. Lord Jolin Russell informed the latter 
that negociations were in progress to put an end to 
atrocities on United States vessels, that are disgraceful 
to humanity. No wonder—this month one American 
mate was brouglit before one ofour Magistrates charged 
with the murder of a coloured man, but more than a 
league from our shores, and two of these sailors of the 
States were brought before the Magistrates of the I.le 
of Wight charged with the murder of six coloured men; 
but more than a league from ourshores. The proof was 
good in the latter case, but the criminals walked back 
to their ship, guarded from the fury of the mob by our 
police. Our laws have no jurisdiction so far at sea over 
crimes done under stars and stripes. 

28TH. By the account of the Bank of England 
for the week ending the 25th inst., the stock of bullion 
appears to be £15,559,096, aad of received noies 
£7,715,000. 

Accounts reach us of more losses of vessels. The ship 
Annandale, of Liverpool has made Plymouth, with the 
loss of three men. The Pallus, of Sh:elds is lost on 
the Suffolk coast with five seamen. The Dinapor froin 
Cardiff is lost near Brest, ten men saved. Four §ves:e's 
foundered on the Northumbrian coast, on the 17th. 
Six men belonging to Stornoway, drowned onthe 14th. 

News from Capetown to the 22nd December have 
been received. The first electric telegraph had been 





set towork. The disease had caught the vines, The 
Neapolitan munisterial crisis is said to be at an eng. 
The fungarians are reported to be in a state of extreme 
discontent. The Venetians are even worse. Austrig 
threatened with a breaking up of the sytem. France 
anxious for and plotting to get, Nice and Savoy. Ajj 
things preparing for more troubles. 

3OrH. The French Emperor, having determined to 
battle through his quarrel with the Pope, has suppresse) 
L’ Univers, the ultramontane organ of Paris. he pro. 
ceeding is taken in pursuance of his claim to be the 
Editor-in-Chief of France. He might have done , 
worse act, but the principle is the same as if the act 
had been worse. 

The annexation of Nice and Savoy to France continues 
to be talked of. Our commercial treaty with France 
begius to be disclosed, and may encounter opposition. 
More details of the storm of the 21st and subsequent 
days come in. Ina collision between the “ Stork,” of 
Shields and the “ William Marsden,’’ from Swansea, 
both vessels foundered. Part of the crew of the former, 
‘and all the crew of the latter, were lost—the numbers 
are not s:a‘e|. An American ship, the “‘Eaglc-Speed,”’ has 
returned to Liverpool, after having been for fifty-six 
days on the Atlantic. 

Consols have fallen to 94}, from a demaad for gold 
which has sprung up. 

31st. Great falls of snow have occurred nearly 
over all the island. L’Univers, of Paris, has recom. 
menced in Brussells. Yesterday, at Pontefract, Mr. 
Childers was elected by a vote of 320; there being for 
his opponent, Mr. Waterhouse, 257. At Beverley, Mr. 
Walker had 596, and Mr. Gridley 473 votes. Both 
vacancies were caused by petitions. The Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of the Jate elec- 
tions at Gloucester and Wakefield, report very bad 
practices at both places, and new writs for them will 
be suspended, The Federal Council of Switzerland 
protest azainst the annexation of Savoy to France, 
The “ Tasmanian’’ brings to Southampton, West Indian 
mails of date from Jamaica 11th January, and £150,000 
in bullion from Mexico, with little news. The Bank of 
England raised its rate of discount to-day, and the 
ininimum is now four per cent. Consols as yesterday. 

Fes. lst. The American mail brings intelli- 
gence of preparations for fighting in Mexico. There 
lave becn numters of rencontres between the Moors aud 
the Spaniards in Morocco. The latter make progress, 
but their losses in killed since the commencement of the 
caimpaign are put down at 6,000 men. Accounts of 
insurrectionary movements in Venetia have been re 
ceived from Italy, but they are not believed. 

Conso!s are 94}, The weather continues to be very 
severe. Wheat has gone up Is. per qr. Nearly eighty 
pig-iron furnaces were put out of blast in Scotland 
yesterday. A great number of the men are thus thrown 
out of employment. 

2ND. The Avon brings the Brazil sail, but no 
news. The Bombay Indian mail is telegraphed. Sir 
Hope Grant is Commander-in Chief of the Chinese ex- 
pedition; Generals Napier and Michael are the Com- 
manders of Divisions; Colonel Stephens is Deputy 
Adjutant General; Cvulonel McKenzie is Quarter- 
mastersGeneral: Colonels Bruce and Haythorne are 
Chiefs ofthe Staff In the Commons, the Government 
have been defeated by a majority of 121 to 93, on a 
motion by Mr. Wise to submit the votes for miscella- 
neous estimates to a cominittee befvre their proposal to 
the House. The House agreed to prosecute two persons 
named Daniel Boyes and Robert Taylor, for bribery at 
Beverley election; but they have not yet taken any 
steps to prosecute the gentlemen who bribed at Glou- 
cester and Wakefield. 

3D. The encyclical letter of the Roman Pon- 
tiff in re‘erence to the Legations and Louis Napoleon 
continues to excite interest, and initation too, among 
the party of the priests in Frauce whose leaders con- 
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e'der themselves cisobliged by Napoleon. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris has resigned his appointment as a 
member of the Privy Council and the Senate. Rome 
is in confusion and distress, according to reports at the 
end of last month. Collisions had occurred among the 
Pontiff's soldiers. A rumour prevails of an agreement 
to settle the affairs of Italy, between the British and the 
French Government. M. Mazzini, in a letter which 
has been published, savs that the Liberal Government 
of Italy open letters at the Post- office like the Austrians 
in former times. 

4TH. The bullion in the Bank of England ac- 





cording to the last account amounted to £14,942,502, — 


and the reserved notes to £6, 846,370. An American 
mail has been brought by the ‘‘ Europa,’’ with dates 
from Halifax to the 26th ult. The representatives of 
the United States at Washington had elected no Speaker. 
Peace had been restored at Buenos Ayres. An earth- 
quake on the 8th December inflicted great damage at 
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to read Sir J. Trelawnys bill for the abolition of Charch 
rates a second time. The motion was earried by a 
majority of 263 to 234, in a smalier majority than on 
former divisions. ! 

Marshall O'Donnell, the Spanish Commander, has been 
— Duke d’'Tetuan. He found fifty cannon in the 
place. 

The Navy estimates run up the expenses of that 
department for the year to £12,802,200, and the num- 
ber of men for the service to 85,500. 





San Salvador and other parts of South America. On > 
the 21st December the Liberal army of Mexico was | 


beaten by the Pricst party, losing 2,000 prisoners. The 
vanquished had 600 men killed, and victors 300, in the 
struggle. The United States people are not the best men 
of business more than ourselves. The expenses of their 


post-office department had not been voted, and the cffice | 
| Peiho, so that our army may anticipate a warm reception 


had issued scrip to the value of four millions of dollars, 
of which one man had purchased half tor 80 cents per 
dollar, so that if he ever gets paid he will make a profit 
of £80,000 by the transaction. 

The news from Morocco continues to be meagre. A 
battle occurred on the 21 January, in which the Moors 
were the assailants and the defeated. Another conflict 
is supposed to have occurred, but the particulars are 
not come. 

Consols are again up lo 944. 

6TH. —The commercial treaty between this 
country and France is said to have been ratified yester- 
day. The passing winter is called the most severe 
experienced in Scotland within memory. The iron 
works continue cold and dark. 

The importation of cotton into this country during 
the last year is said to have reached 1,181? millions of 
lbs., worth, at Gd. per lb., thirty millions sterling, of 
which the United States supplied five-scvenths, worth, 
doubtless, twenty-one millions sterling. 

The value of the gold exported from Australia to the 
close of 1858 was £74,460,094, but nobody can tell 
where it has all gone—only it has not remained here. 

The Prussians are said to be displeased with the re- 
lations between Britain and France. The Moors are 
reported to have heen beaten by the Spaniards in a 
severe battle before Tetuan. Mr. Glads:one’s illness, 
only a cold, suspends business in Parliament. Consols 
are rather lower again or 94}. - 

iTH. The Italian news are merely a collection 











of rumoured insarrections, plots and wars. Tetuan has 
surrendered to the Spaniards and so their victory over | 
the Moors on the 5th current has been complete. They 
have taken 800 large tents, a quantity of artillery and 
equipages. The Turkish Government have decided to 
organise a new body of gens d’armes or police, horse and 
foot, numbering sixty thousand men. The Austrians 
have made a number of arrests at Venice. The French 
and Italians are demonstrating for and against annexa- | 
tion at Nice.—M4, Gladstone’s health improves. In | 
the House of Commons Lord John Manners moved for 
leave to bring in a bill enabling the Court of Divorce | 
to hold its sittings with closed doors; and he was re- 
fused leave by a majority of 263 to 82. 

8TH. Consols became dull to-day again, and | 
clored at 944, from reports-of hostilities and insurrec- | 
tions, all only probable in Italy and elsewhere. Very | 





heavy weather everywhere, and particularly at sea, con- 


The public income for the year was £66,070,469. 
The expenditure was a .-» 68,090,058. 





Deficiency ... _ io 2,019,584, 

Louis Napoleon has written another letter to the Pope 
The new budget and the commercial treaty are sup. 
posed to be in some danger of defeat in Parliament. 

9Tn.—It appears now that the Moors and Spaniards 
had a severe fight on the 3lst January; in which the 
Spaniards hada heavy joss. They had sent two officers 
and 250 men wounded to Algerias on the 2nd February 
In the victory ofthe 4th current, the Spaniards say that 
their loss was 10 officers and 58 men killed, with 53 
officers, and 711 men wounded. 

Chinese news from Shanghai of date 2lst December 
state that 100,000 Tarters have assembled near the 


A reported insurrection in Turkey is unconfirmed. 

Sir F. Keily has obtained leave to introduce a bill 
iato the House of Commons for the more effective 
punishment of bribery at elections; and Mr. T. Dun- 
combe was refused permission to introduce a bill to take 
the elections for Gloucester and Wakefield by ballot by 
a majority of 149 to 118. 

10TH. Mr. Gladstone was enabled to make his 
statement to day in the House of Commons. He stated 
that by the falling in of the long annuities, the charge 
for the national debt this year, would be £26,200,000 
showing a decrease of £2,438,000. The income of next 
year he estimated at £60,700,000 without any proper y- 
or income-tax, and the deficiency at £9,400,000 of 
which, however £1,600,000 was caused by the reduc- 
tion of duties, consequent on the French treaty. He 
proposes to meet the deficiency of an income-tax on all 
earnings or receipts of £100 pe: annum and upwards, 
but raising it to 10d. per £1 on incomes exceeding 
£150. The French treaty does not alone cause this 
deficiency, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes 
to take off the paper duty, part of the duty on currants 
figs, and rasins, and the extra duty on foreign timber, 
—-but these three items have no possible connexion with 
the French treaty. That instrament makes no change 
on shipping, the matter on which more urgently than 
any other we needed some arrangement with France. 
After the close of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech, the debate was adjourned. 

lita. In consequence of the budget all the 
Colonial produce trades and the home .nanufactares in 
silks and similar articles are very dull. Consols are 
not affected materially, and the quotations to-day aro 
95%. The opinion prevalent is thas with numerous 
amendments the budget will be carried. 

The French army in Italy is eaid to have lost 6,000 
men by disease during the last six months, and is to be 
reinforced by 5,000 men. 

13TH. The Spanish Government need a new 
loan which is to be accomplished by the issue of notes 
for two million sterling. By; the American mail steamer 











| African accounts come from the State to the 31st Jan. 
and at that date no speaker had been elected for the 
_ House of Representatives. Some citizens of Kentucky 


had been expelled from the State on account of their 
opinion against slavery. 
Russia desires a conference of the representatives of 


tinues to be reported. Corn adavnces slightly and slowly | the great powers on the European questions. The 


in value. 


Spanish Government oppose auy proposal for peace 


The Commons were chiefly occupied with the motion | with Morocco by terms which eannot be conceded. The 
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188 THE MONTH. 


French press are having a round of warnings: the 
Presse has a first, and the Gazette de France is running 
its second. Consols to day are rather lower or 94}. 
Great confusion exists among all trades affected by the 
budget. The great strike of the building trades in 
London terminated last week. Neither the masters nor 
the men gain anything by six months losses to the one 
and six months misery to the other. Our relations 
with China were debated in the Commons without any 
result, except a quarrel between Sir Michael Seymour 
and the Earl of Elgin or Mr. Laurence Oliphant, his 
secretary, being reviewed by Admiral Seymour, may be 
considered a result. 

14ru. A conspiracy in the Neapolitan army ; 
an insurrection in Sicily are among the rumours. A 
discussion in the Peers concerning the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy to Frauce, and the renewal of that re- 
port are among the facts. In the Commons, Mr. 

pooner’s motion that the House resolve into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the Maynooth 
Grant with a view to its withdrawal, was negatived by 
a vote of 186 to 128. There is no change ir Consols. 
Corn is everywhere rather firmer, and the advance is 
attributed to tbe heavy falls of snow which close cross 
roads. The Volunteer movement in Britain is now said 
to have been joined by nearly 100,000 men. 

15TH. Consols remain steady at former prices. 
The army estimates for the year have been published 
and amount to £14,824,000. There is nothing new, 
from Morocco. Mr. Mellor’s anti-corruption act was, 
by the Commons, last night, referred to the same Com- 
mittee as Sir F. Kelly’s bill. 

The death of Sir William Napier, the author of “ the 
history of the Penirisular war,’’ and the most brilliant 
of our military writers, while a distinguished soldier, 
occurred at Scinde House, London, on the 12th current. 
Sir William Napier wasin his 74th year—Colonel of 
the 22nd regiment, and ranked as a Lieutenant-General 
in the army. 

16TH. Consols are 944. All securities become 
stronger. The dismay among the stock brokers, produce 
dealers, bonded warehousemen, and other classes, be- 
comes less as they learn that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer only wants money, and will make any altera- 
tions in his plans to suit their convenience if he can 
get at the revenue. The proposed annexation of Nice 
and Savoy were the subjects of debate in Parliament 
last night; with the addition of manning the Navy in 
the Commons, but without much benefit. The mail 
steamer “ Canadian,’’ from Portland, on the 4th, brings 
intelligence that the Republicans had elected their 
Speaker, Mr. Pennington. Nearly two months have 
been passed in the House of Representatives in taking 
this preliminary step. 

17TH. The Savoy question annoys the specula- 
tors in funds. The Emperor of France wants the land 
and he will take care to get it. Piedmont, it is said, 
will have all the little Duchies annexed, and the Lega- 
tions as a feudal holding under the Pope. The Army 
estimates were moved in the House of Commons to. 
night, and resolved upon with very little trouble. The 
French Emperor advises the Pope not to think more of 
recovering the Legations. Ina fire at New York, on 
the 9th, t ay perme were kilted; and next day, at 
Brooklyn, a boiler burst, killing eight and wounding 
seventeen persons. 

18TH ——An African mail has arrived, and an 
Indian mail is telegraphed, with no intelligence of any 
note by either of them. All the trades affected by the 
budget oppose its propositions, and many alterations 
will be made; but they caanot be very serious, for 
Mr. Cobden has received the freedom of the city, and 
nt — cannot be very angry, therefore, with his 

20TH An accident occurred on the Eastern 
Counties Railway this morning, involving the death of 
three persons, and others are so injured that all may 





not survive. The Luna, an American ship, from 
Havre to New Orleans, has been lost near Cherbo 
and 105 persous are drowned. By a collision wit 
another ship in the channel, the steamer Onida has been 
lost, and fifty persons are supposed to be drowned, 
The American steamer, with dates from Halifax to the 
10th inst., has arrived, without news of importance, 
The Liberals of Mexico deny that their defeat on the 
21st Dec. was so important as has been represented, 
The Northerner, American steamer, was lost on the 6th 
Jan., and thirty-six persons were drowned. 

Mr. Disraeli’s motion in the Commons, to consider 
the French treaty before discussing the budget, has 
been lost by a vote of 293 to 280. The majority for the 
Ministers was much larger than was looked for. 

Qisr. The debate on Mr. Du Cane’s resolution 
commenced this evening, but it was adjourned. Mr, 
Du Cane wants the Rouse of Commons to resolve that 
it is inexpedient to repeal the duties mentioned in the 
budget at the cost of increasing the income tax. 

Experiments with Mr. Whitworth’s rifled cannon 


+ have resulted in their throwing their ball five miles 


and a half ina straight line. Nothing like this power 
existed previously. 

22ND Consols have gone up to 95. The ad- 
vance in the grain market appears to bestopped. The 
severe storms in this country have had their equals in 
America. At New York, a great quantity of house 
and shipping property was destroyed on the night of 
the 10th. The British squadron had made an attack 
on Paraguay. At Bogota, the capital of New Granads, 
the priests had gained once more their former supre- 
macy, and had burned all the bibles that could be col- 
lected, and which had been supplied by the London 
Bible Society, and burned them in the public square. 

No business of any importance was done in the 
House of Commons. The Emperor of France and the 
Pope of Rome are supposed to be drawing farth r 
separate. The quarrel is altogether suppositious. The 
one is necessary to the other; and they will come to 
terms therefore. 

23RD. The Spaniards want two millions of 
money, all the territory gained by their armies, includ- 
ing Tetuan, some commercial stipulations, and some 
terms favourable to Roman Catholic worship, from the 
Moors as the price of peace. Of course the terms have 
been refused because they have not been yet won; 
but the loss of life to the Spaniards is already 10,000 
men. 
Consols are 95 to 954. The weekly average of wheat 
is 43s. 1ld., and the aggregate of the six weeks is 
43s. 9d. The quotations show a great sameness. 

247TH. The accounts of the Bank of England 
give, of bullion in stock, £15,152,824; and reserved 
notes, £8,362,800. Consols have been heavy, and de- 
clined quite $, consequent upon a report that the cession 
of Nice and Savoy to France had been arranged. The 
House of Commons concluded the debate on Mr. Do 
Cane’s amendment on the budget, virtually on thé 
morning of the 26th, by a vote of 339 to 223 agains 
the amendment, which was lost therefore by a majority 
of 116. 

News from Shanghai to the 7th January, and from 
Canton to the 14th, are to hand, but they contain nothing 
very important. 

No decided change has occurred in the weather yet 
A large portion of Scotland continues to be cov 
with snow. Great distress is experienced by out-of 
door labourers, who have now been nearly three months 
idle. Immense destruction of game has oce 
during the winter. The severity of the weather has 
fallen heavily upon grazing farmers, both from the ex- 

nse of keeping stock and the great losses on the hills. 

he larger proportion, or at least two-thirds, of the pig- 
iron furnaces continue out of blast, without to anf 
0 extent raisnig the “ of pig-iron. The 0a 

ition and prospects of the men are very gloomy. 





